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PREFACE 


HE present Essay is an expansion and revision of that which was 

awarded the Hulsean Prize for 1900. The prescribed subject was: 

The Eucharist in the First Two Centuries, but no writer later than Irenaeus 
is used, and this has led to the change of title. 

My plan has been to collect the significant passages which were to be 
found in writers earlier than Irenaeus, as well as in Irenaeus himself. 
They are first analysed, and then combined to illustrate aspects of the 
Eucharist. The analysis has been revised before publication, and the 
synthesis added. 

The authorities are reproduced with translations, and attention has been 
strictly confined to them. The earliest citations are from the Gospels and 
S. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians; the latest are taken from Justin 
Martyrs Apologies and Irenaeus’ work against Heresies. The beginning 
is thus made in Canonical Scripture; the end is reached in apologetic 
works addressed to the Pagan, the Jew and the Christian. 

The critical controversy associated with the names of Harnack, Zahn, 
Jiilicher, Spitta and Gardner has been passed over. For various reasons 
I have not attempted to master it; the works of Hoffmann (Die Abend- 
mahlsgedanken JESU Christi, 1896) and Schafer (Das Herrenmahl, 1897) 
sum up the controversy, which has at least served to direct attention to 
the fountain-head of Eucharistic doctrine and practice. 
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It will be observed that the Agape receives scanty consideration. The 
word itself occurs no more than three times, so far as I know, in the 
writings of which use has been made; and in none of these places is 
its connection with the Eucharist clear, nor its implication obvious. If 
I could regard it as requiring fuller treatment within the period con- 
sidered, Dr Keating’s compendious work: The Agapé and the Eucharist, 
would well supply the need. 

In this examination of the Primitive Eucharist, my main desire has 
been to present the principal evidences in a convenient form; and their 
analysis and synthesis are to be regarded, not as the development of 
a position, so much as the result of my own efforts to discover what the 
evidence implies. I have endeavoured to avoid mention of matters of doubt 
and opinion, and have declined polemics except in respect of the very bases 
of Christian Doctrine and Sacramental Truth. The introduction contains 
a note of the groundwork of belief on which I have built; I have been 
unable to abandon these fundamental and vital Truths for the purpose of 
that specious openness and fairness which is unreasonably demanded by 
those who are not sure whether they accept the Incarnation and its direct 
consequences. Had I consciously been unfaithful to this supreme Truth, 
my Essay would have been thrown into the fire. 

To pass from great to small matters, the ritual controversies of the end 
of the last century have not been introduced, but I believe there is much 
that would help some, who have of late spoken much and loudly, in the 
writings of this earliest century and a half of the Church’s History. 

The composition and revision of my Essay have been a long and slow 
process, and I am sensible, therefore, of many obligations and gratitudes 
which are difficult to express as fully as I would wish, Above all, I desire 
to mention Dr Swete’s Lectures on the Eucharist in the Early Church, 
which it was my happy privilege to attend in the Lent Term, 1899; and 
my gratitude to Dr Swete is increased by the frequent advice and help 
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and encouragement which he was never too busy to give me; to the Rev. 
J. H. Srawley and the Rev. W. L. E. Parsons I am indebted for discussions 
of particular passages in the early Fathers; and in the two new Bible 
Dictionaries I have found articles of great usefulness,—in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, the articles on “ Jesus Christ,” “ Lord’s Supper,” “ Communion,” 
“Chronology,” by Drs Sanday and Plummer, Canon Robinson and Mr Turner 
respectively, and in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, the article on “ Eucharist” 
by Canon Robinson. Hoffmann’s work already mentioned has been of 
assistance; and the reading of Dr Gardner’s “ Exploratio Evangelica” was 
stimulating but unconvincing throughout. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my warmest gratitude to my friend, 
the Rev. C. E. Garrad, who, amid the pressure of parochial work, has given 
to the proofs of these pages a scrutiny at once so critical and sympathetic 
that I could wish there had fallen to him a share in the production of 
the work rather than in its elaboration. 


W. B. FRANKLAND. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE: 
Ascension Tide, 1902. 


NOTE: 


The Textual Materials have been derived as follows: 


New Testament: 
Sub-Apostolic Writings: 
Fustin Martyr: 


Irenaeus: 


Westcott and Hort; London, 1895. 
Lightfoot and Harmer; London, 1893. 
Otto; Jena, 1842. 

Harvey ; Cambridge, 1857. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HISTORICAL SCIENCE is radically different from the Natural Sciences in 
that it has to deal with purposive units. Physics, Chemistry, Biology are 
concerned with the coordination of things and appearances, the what and the 
how. History must needs have a wider scope; the tabulation of fact is 
essential, the what and the how must be known; but this is not the end; the 
why cannot be excluded. History deals with men as men of thought 
and purpose, and it is incomplete until the thought and purpose of those 
who make history are interpreted by those who write it. 

Thus the mechanical view of the world, so desirable and necessary in 
Natural Science, fails lamentably when it is applied to History. Man is nota 
complex of molecules only, or a bundle of tissue only; he is the product 
of evolution, but also the forger of the future; the physical, chemical, biological 
man is a mere formula or mechanism, not the “ Being breathing thoughtful 
breath, A Traveller between life and death” of History. If man is indeed a 
spiritual being, he is affected by spiritual impulses and spiritual forces which 
are not seldom alien or hostile to his material environment; and History 
largely records the triumph of the individual over the multitude, of the 
organism over the environment. 

The dreary hypothesis which the physiological historian adopts at the cost 
of ignoring his own destiny in the eternal counsels of God, that man is 
complex organic matter and no more, reduces the field of History to a 
mathematical problem ; it rejects all the self-sacrifice of love and aspiration, 
and strives to analyse in terms of carbon and hydrogen and oxygen and 
nitrogen, along with a little phosphorus and iron and what not, all the heroism 
of the saint, the patriot and the lover; in its bases it is unsound, and in 
its results ridiculous. 

The true and higher view of History is far from being the easier road. 
Into the Historian’s estimates of motives and causes, his personal equation 
inevitably intrudes, and from this individual bias there is no entire escape. 
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‘ 
It becomes necessary, therefore, not only to the success but to the intelligi- 
bility of an historical survey, that the writer’s attitude be first expressed 
with reference to the principles which govern or guide his interpretation 
of evidence. 

If this be the case in General History, the need is still more imperative in 
the domain of Doctrinal History. For any but a barren result, premisses or 
postulates must be laid down, to be faithfully followed in the examination of 
facts. The writer’s labour is then not altogether lost even if his preliminary 
postulates are not accepted, because his standpoint is thus clearly expressed 
and understood. These postulates may be regarded as a provisional hypo- 
thesis, or, as in the present case, they may be such that their rejection would 
render the entire investigation all but nugatory. It would in fact be useless 
and absurd to discuss and explain the language of men saturated with belief 
in the Incarnation without at least assuming the truth of their view of that 
Event; on any other hypothesis than its truth, the result is a study in morbid 
psychology. 

The evidence, examined in the light of the Postulates, leads to Con- 
clusions: Postulates and Conclusions combine to form an Hypothesis, which 
may then be tested, first, by its consistency with itself, and again, by its 
agreement with the facts adduced. 

To proceed from these general considerations to the special needs of the 
present Essay, three Postulates are laid down, by the aid of which the Essay 
has come to be more than a catena of quotations; they are necessary to 
secure coherence and abolish caprice. 

First, it is postulated that the most real and forcible factors in life are 
spiritual ; secondly, that the founder of the Christian Church was both God 
and Man; thirdly, that the Holy Spirit continues Christ’s teaching of the 
Father's will. 

Without these postulates or their equivalents, the history of the Eucharist 
is the narration of a gigantic mistake or a terrible fraud, along with the 
history of Catholic Christianity. The belief expressed in the last postulate 
begets the reasonable hope that out of what might otherwise appear but 
scattered fragments and accidental allusions a mosaic of truth may be con- 
structed. The very idea of truth postulates help and guidance from God: 
“Truth at the last is the word or speech of God.” 
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TEXTUAL MATERIALS 





I 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


i. The Feeding of the Five Thousand 


And He took the five loaves and the two 
fishes, and looked up to heaven, and blessed 
and broke the loaves, and gave (them) to the 
Disciples to set before them; and the two 
fishes He divided among all. And they all 
ate and were satisfied. 


Then JESUS took the loaves, and gave 
thanks and distributed to them that reclined, 
and similarly of the fish as much as they 
would. When they were satisfied He says 
to His Disciples: “Gather together the 
pieces left over, that nothing be lost.”... 

Boats came from Tiberias near the place 
where they ate the bread after the Lord had 
given thanks.... 

Then Jesus said to them: “ Indeed, in- 
deed, I tell you, Moses did not give you the 

* bread from heaven, but My Father gives 


Me, 69> (chisMti 142%) ‘Lecigl=7") 


Kai AaBoy rovs mévte dprovs Kal rovs dito 
ixOvas dvaBdéyas cis tov ovpavdy evAdynoev 
‘ , ‘ 4 s O/ ~ 
kal xatéxXacey Tovs aprovs Kai edidov Trois 
ae A pions Gave ee 
pabnrais iva mapatiOaow adrois, Kai tovs dvo 
ixOvas euépirev maow. Kal epayov mavtes Kal 


éxopracOnaav. 


Jn 611-12, 28, 32-35, 47-51, 53-56 


"EaBev ody tovs dprovs 6 "IHSOYS «ai 
evyaprotnoas diéd@xKev Trois dvaxetpévors, Spoiws 
kal €k Tdv dWapiay daov #Oedov. ws Sé eve- 
mrnoOnoav réye Tois paOnrais a’tod Luvayd- 
yere Ta TepiccetoavTa KAdopara, tva pr Te 
dwéhyrat.... 

HAGev mroia ex TiBepiddos eyyds Tov rdsmov 
érov epayoy tov aprov edxaporioavros Tov 
kxuplov.... 

eirev obv avrois 6 THEOYS ’Apay dpa Myo 
piv, ob Moves axev piv tov dprov é Tod 
otpavod, ddX’ 6 marip pov SiSwow iptv tov 
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dprov & Tod ovpavod rdv ddnbivév: 6 yap dpros 
20 TOD Beod éotly 6 KaraBalvwv ék Tod odpavot Kal 

Lwiv Si80bs Td Kocpo. 

Kipte, wdvrore 83s iptv tov dprov rodroy. eimev 

aitois 6 "IHZOYS ’Eyé ely 6 dpros tis toys: 

& épydpevos mods eye od pr) mevdoy, Kal 6 
25 muorrevwv els ene oF pry Suprjore marore.... 


7, > ‘ ee, 
€iTov Ovv mpos avTOV 


dpajy dpajv Ayo dptv, 6 morredov exer Lonv 
aldvioy. éyd elu 6 Gpros THs Lwrs: oi marépes 
ipav Ubayov év ri Epyipw 7d pdvva Kal dréQavov- 
oirés totiv 6 dptos 6 ék Tod otpavod KatraBalvev 
30 tva tis &€ atrod pdyy Kal py darobdvy. eyo ele 
6 dpros 6 {av 6 & Tov ovpavod KataBds: édv tis 
ddyy & tovrov Tod dprov frjoe els Tov aldva, 
kal 6 dpros 8 dy éyd Sdow 1 odp— pov éotlv 
trip rijs Tot Kéocpov Lwrs.... 


35 diy dpiy Myo duty, dv po} delynre ny 
cdpka Tov viod rod dvOpwrov Kal wlyre adrod Td 
alpa, ovk txere Loi év éavrois. 6 Tpwywv pov 
Thy odpka Kal mivwv pov Td aipa exe Lory 
aldviov, Kdyd dvacricw airéyv ty éoxdry 

40 tpépq: yap odp— pov dAnbris én. Bpdors, kal 
To alpd pov ddnbrys éort moots. 6 Tpdywv pov 
wiv cdpka Kal mlvev pov Td alpa év guol péver 
Kayd éy aire. 


you the bread from heaven, the true (bread) ; 
for the bread of God is that which comes 
down from heaven and gives life to the 
world.” They said therefore to Him: “Lord, 
always give us this bread.” JEsuUS said to 
them: “I am the bread of life; he who 
comes to Me shall not hunger, and he who 
believes on Me shall never thirst.”... 

“Indeed, indeed, I tell you, he who be- 
lieves has life everlasting. I am the bread of 
life; your fathers ate the manna in the desert, 
and died; this is the bread which comes 
down from heaven that any one may eat of 
it and not die. I am the bread, the living 
(bread), which came down from heaven; if 
any one eat of this bread he shall live for 
ever, and moreover the bread which I shall 
give is My Flesh on behalf of the life of the 
world.”... 

“Indeed, indeed, I tell you, unless you 
eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His Blood, you have not life in yourselves. 
He who eats My Flesh and drinks My Blood 
has life everlasting, and I will raise him at 
the last day ; for My Flesh is true meat, and 
My Blood is true drink. He who eats My 
Flesh and drinks My Blood abides in Me 
and I in him.” 


iii The Feeding of the Four Thousand 


Mc 8&9 (cf. Mt 155%) 


Kai \aBay rods érra tiprous edyapiorncas 

45 €kAacev Kai édidov Trois pabnrais airod wa 

mapatiaow Kat mapéOnkay TH bxA@. Kal elyav 

lyOvdia Odiyas xal eddoyjoas avta cimev Kai 

Taira mapariéva. Kal epayov xali éxopra- 
oOnoay.... 


, 
50 ~— kal dréAvcer airovs. 


And He took the seven loaves, and gave 
thanks, and broke, and gave to His Disciples 
to set before the people, and they set before 
them. And they hada few small fishes; and 
He blessed them, and bade them set these 
also before them. And they ate and were 
satisfied... 

And He dismissed them. 
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iii. The Institution of the Eucharist 


As they were eating JESUS took a loaf, 
and blessed, and broke it, and gave it to 
His Disciples, saying: “ Take, eat; this is 
My Body.” And He took a cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying: “Drink 
of it, all of you ; for this is My Blood of the 
Covenant, which is poured forth for many 
unto remission of sins; and I tell you, I 
will not drink henceforward of this fruit 
of the vine until that day when I drink 
it with you new in the Kingdom of My 
Father.” And they recited a-psalm and 
went out to the Mount of Olives. 


And on the first day of the unleavened 
(bread), when they killed the Passover, His 
Disciples say to Him: “Where wilt thou 
that we go and prepare that thou mayst eat 
the Passover?”... 

And at evening He comes with the 
Twelve. And as they were reclining and 
eating JESUS said: “Indeed, I tell you that 
one of you will betray Me, he that is eating 
with Me.”... 

And as they were eating He took a loaf 
and blessed and broke and gave to them 
and said: “Take, this is My Body.” And 
He took a cup and gave thanks, and gave to 
them, and they all drank of it. And He said 
to them: “This is My Blood of the Covenant, 
which is poured forth on behalf of many. 
Indeed, I tell you that I will not drink any 
longer of the fruit of the vine until that day 
when I drink it new in the Kingdom of God.” 
And they recited a psalm and went out to 
the Mount of Olives. 


Mt 26%-” 


*EoOidvtov d€ aitav AaBov 6 "IHSOYS 
diprov kal evAoynoas ekhacev kai Sods Trois 
pabnrais cirev AdBete pdrete, TOYTS ECTIN 
TO CQMA MOY. Kat AaBdv moTnpiov Kal 
ebxapiotnoas eSwxev abrois Aéyov Tete é2 55 
aYTOY TIANTEC, TO¥TO fép ECTIN TO aTMA 
MOY TAC AIAOHKHC TO Trepp! TTOAAON ék- 
XYNNOMENON elc A&decin AmapTION: Aéyo 
St Spiv, od py mlo dm dpr. é& rovrou rod 
yeviiparos tis dpmédov ws tis tpépas exelvns 60 
Stray aird mivo ped’ tpdv Kady &y-rq Bactdela 
Tob matpds pov. Kal turyocavres e&pOov «is 
Td "Opos trav *EXadr. 
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Kai rp party nuépa trav atipov, bre rd 
mdoxa €Ovov, héyovow aire oi pabnrai aitod 65 
Tlot Gékas dredObvres Eroindowpey tva ddyys 
7) TaoXa;... 


> a” 
Kai dias yevouevns tpxera pera trav da- 
Seka. kal dvaxeipévov aitdv cai écOidvray 6 


*IHZOYS cirev ’"Apiv Ayo dpiv Sri els e ipav 70 
mapaddce pe 6 éoOlov per” euod.... 


Kal €cOivrev airay AaBav tiproy eddoyh- 
exdagvev kal @wxev adrois Kai elrev 
AdBete, TofTd écTIN TO COMA Moy. xal 
AaBov mornpioy evxapratnoas CdwKev avrois, 75 
kat @muov e& aitovd mavtes. 


oas 


kal elev abrois 
Tofrdé éctin TO alm& Moy TAc AlaOKKHC 
TO €KXYNNOMENON YITEp TTOAA@N: dpay 
Aéyo dpiv Sri odkére ob pa mlw ek Tod yerr}- 
poros tis dpmrédov ws tis tpépas éxelvys 80 
Srav aird mivo Kkawdv é& rf Bacthela rod 
Qeot. Kat iprvnoavres efjdOov eis 1d “Opos 
tov "Ear. 
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Le 227) 4-2 


"HAGev 8€ 7 Hyépa trav atipov, 7 ede 
85 OverOa To mdcya.... 


Kai dre éyévero ) dpa, avérecev kai oi 
drdarokn abv ato. Kal elmev mpds avrovs 
*EmOupla ereOipnoa toiro rd mdoxa ayeiv 
pO” tpov mpd rod pe madly: Aéyw yap dpty ore 

90 od ph ddyw aird ews Strov mAnpwly ev TH 
Bacrrelg tod Geod. Kai deLduevos rornpiov edxa- 
ptotnoas eirev AdBere rotro kal Siapeploare cis 
éavrots’ Aéyw ydp ipiv, od py mlo drd rot 
viv dard tov yevijparos tis dyrédov tws ob 7 

95 Bactrcla rod Qeod ZAOy. Kai AaBov daprov 
edxapiornoas Exdacev Kal Waker adbrois héyov 
Tofré éctin TO COm4 Moy [1d Yep YMAN 
AIAGMENON: TOYTO TroleTTe Eic THN EMAN 
ANASMNHCIN. kal TO mornpiov ooatTas pera 

100 rd Seurvica, héyov Tofto TO TIOTHPION H 
KAINN AlAOHKH EN T@ almati Moy, TO YTTEeP 
YM@N EKXYNNOMENON]]. Aq i8od y xelp 
Tod mapadiSdvros pe per’ éuod él rijs tpamélys. 


ES see 


*Ey® yap mapédaBov amd rod kupiov, d Kal 

105 mapédaxa tpiv, dre 6 Kvpios "IHSOYE ev rH 

vuxti 7 mapedidero eXaBev aprov Kal edyapi- 

ornoas éxdacev kai eimev TOYTO MOY ECTIN 

TC C@®Ma TO Yep YM@N- TOYTO TroleiTE 

elc THN €MAN ANAMNHCIN. 

110 TO Tornpiov pera Td Seervagca, héywov Toto 

TO TIOTHPION H KAINN AIAOHKH ECTIN EN TOD 

€m@ afmati: ToYTO Troleite, GcAKic EAN 
TI{NHTE, Elc THN EMAN ANAMNHCIN. 


« , . 
@OavuT@s Kat 


Then came the day of the unleavened 
(bread), on which the Passover must be 
killed... 

And when the hour came, He reclined, 
and the Apostles with Him. And He said 
to them: “With longing I have longed to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer ; 
for I tell you that I will not eat it until it 
has been consummated in the Kingdom of 
God.” And He received a cup, and gave 
thanks, and said: “Take this, and divide 
it among yourselves; for I tell you, I will 
not drink from now of the fruit of the vine 
until the Kingdom of God has come.” And 
He took a loaf, and gave thanks, and broke 
it, and gave it to them, saying: “This is 
My Body, [which is given on your behalf; 
this do for My memorial.” And the cup 
similarly after the meal, saying: “This cup 
is the New Covenant in My Blood, which 
is poured forth on your behalf.]—But see, 
the hand of My betrayer is with Me upon 
the table.” 


For I received from the Lord, what I also 
imparted to you, that the Lord JESUS, in 
the night on which He was being betrayed, 
took a loaf, and gave thanks, and broke it, 
and said: “This is My Body, which is on 
your behalf; this do for My memorial.” 
Similarly also the cup, after the meal, saying: 
“This cup is the New Covenant in My 
Blood ; this do, as often as you drink it, for 
My memorial.” 
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iv. 


And it happened, while He was reclining 
with them, that He took the loaf, and blessed 
it and broke it and distributed to them; and 
their eyes were opened and they recognized 
Him.... 

And they related the events of the way, 
and how He became known to them in the 
breaking of the bread. 


JESUS comes and takes the loaf and gives 
to them, and the fish similarly. 


Meals after the Resurrection 


Le 249-3) 
Kal éyévero €v r@ xaraxdOjva adrov per’ 
> -~ ‘ ‘ ” > , ‘ , 
aitév AaBov rov dprov evAdynoev Kat kAdoas 
eredidov abroiss a’rav b€ SinvoiyOncay of od- 
Oadpot kal €réyvacay avrov.... 


. > 4 > a A > a LS wea J 
kat avrol éfnyotvro ra év tH 68@ Kal os 
eyvaadn avrois ev th KAdoer Tov dprov. 


Jn 21% 


"Epxerae “IHSOYS xali AapBaver tov dprov 
kai didwow adrois, kal rd dyrdpwoy dpoias. 


v. The Breaking of Bread after Pentecost 


Thereupon they who received his word 
were baptized, and there were added in that 
day souls about three thousand. And they 
were continuing in the teaching of the 
Apostles and the fellowship, the breaking 
of the bread and the prayers...and day by 
day both continuing with one accord in the 
Temple and breaking bread at home, they 
were partaking of food in gladness and sim- 
plicity of heart, praising God, and having 
favour with all the people. 


On the first day of the week, when we 
had assembled to break bread, Paul was dis- 
coursing to them, intending to leave next day, 
and prolonged his discourse until midnight. 
There were a great number of lamps in the 
upper room where we had assembled.... 
And he ascended and broke the bread and 
ate and conversed a long while, until dawn, 
and so departed. 


Ac 2il—42, 46—47 


Oi pev obv drodckduevae Tov Adyov abrov 
éBarricOnoav, Kai mpocereOnoav ev TH nuépa 
exeivy Woyxal a@oet tpicxiiia. joav b€ mpoc- 
kaprepoivres tH SiSayh Tav drootdAwy kai TH 
kowovia, TH KAdoeL TOD aprov Kai Tais mpoo- 
npepav Te 
r 6 A > oe ~ ~ , . 
bpobvpadoy ev tO iep@, KA@vTés TE KAT OiKOV 
aiprov, perekapBavoy tpodys ev ayadudoe Kat 
a4 AE f - 
apedornrt kapdias, aivodvres Tov Oedy Kat €xov~ 


evxais. ... kad’ ™pookKapTepouvres 


’ @ s ; 
Tes xapwv mpos ddov Tov Aaov, 


Ac 20° 8 ll 


Ev b€ rH ua Tov caBBatov cvvnypévov 
npev kava dprov 6 Iaidos diedéyero abrois, 
pOdov ekévae th emavpiov, mapérevév re Tov 
Adyov péxpt pecovuxriov. joav dé aymddes 
ixaval év TO brepoo ob jpev ocvvnypévo.... 
avaBas 8é kai kAdoas Tov dprov Kai yevodpevos 
4? © ‘ © , a + Ae 
ep ixavov re 6mirnoas axpe adyis otras 


eén bev. 


115 


120 


125 


130 


135 
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Ac 27°-% 


140 + Elmas 8€ ratra cai AaBov dprov edxapi- 
Serre , . , 

atnoev TH Oe@ evdamiov mdvrwv kai KAdoas 
’ ; 

Hpéato eobiew. eOvpor S€ yevouevor waves 


kal avtol mpooeAdBovro rpodis. 


Saying this, (Paul) took a loaf, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of all, and broke 
it and began to eat. Then all became cheer- 
ful, and themselves partook of food. 


vi. The Agape 


Ju? 
Obroi elow of ev rais dyaras tpav omdddes 
145 cvvev@yxovpevot. 


2 Pe 2% 


riko Kal pepo evtpupavres ev rais amd- 
ras (dydrais) adrav cuvev@xovpevor bpiv. 


vii. 
I Co ti -13 


Nov b€ eypapa ty py) cvvavapiyrvcba 
, , > , 
éav tis adeAhos dvopatopevos 7} mopvos i) meo- 
150 véxtns i) eiS@AoAdrpns 7) AoiSopos i) weOvoos 7} 
dprak, r@ rowtre pnd cvverOiew. ri yap jor 
tovs €&w kpivew; odxl Tods éow ipeis xpivere, 
Kereta a ' tae . 
tous dé €&w 6 Beds kpiver; eEdpare tov movnpov 
€& bpav airav. 


1 Co r1o!~4+ 6, 14-24 


155 Ov Berm yap ipas dyvoeiv, adedqol, re of 
rarépes nuav mavres bd Thy vedeAny joav Kai 
madvres Sia THs Oaddoons SindOov, kai mavres 
is rov Mavony ¢Barticavto ev TH vepéArn Kal 
eis von é ev th vebéry Kal 
év tH Oadacon, Kal wavres TO abt mvevpatiKdy 

~ + ‘ , 4 : oN ‘ 

160 Bpdpa epayov cal madvres TO ab’ro mvevpariKdy 
€riov moma, €mivoy yap é€k mvevpatiKns akoov- 
Govens mérpas, 7 wérpa Se Hv 6 xptords.... 


These are they who are reefs in your 
love-feasts, as they feast with you. 


Spots and blemishes, faring delicately in 
their deceits (love-feasts), as they feast with 
you. 


Pauline Teaching on the Eucharist 


Now I have written to you not to as- 
sociate, if any one called a brother be a 
fornicator or covetous or an idolater or a 
reviler or a drunkard or an extortioner, with 
such a man not even to eat. For what have 
I to do with judging those without? Do not 
you judge those within, and does not God 
judge those without? Cast out the evil man 
from among’ yourselves. 


For I would not have you ignorant, 
brothers, that our fathers all were under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea, 
and all received baptism into Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea, and all ate the same 
spiritual food, and all drank the same spiritual 
drink, for they were drinking from a spiritual 
rock which followed, and the rock was 
Christ... 
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These things happened for types of our- 
selves... Z 

Wherefore, my loved ones, flee from 
idolatry. I speak as to wise men; do you 
judge what I say. The cup of the blessing, 
which we bless, is it not fellowship of the 
Blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 
is it not fellowship of the Body of Christ? 
Because one bread, we who are many are 
one body, for we all partake of the one 
bread. Look at Israel after the flesh; are 
not they who eat the sacrifices in fellowship 
with the altar? What then doI say? That 
what is sacrificed to idols is anything, or 
that an idol is anything? But (I do say) that 
what the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils and not to God, and I would not have 
you in fellowship with devils. You cannot 
drink a Lord’s cup and a devils’ cup; you 
cannot share a Lord’s table and a devils’ 
table. Or, dare we provoke the Lord? Are 
we stronger than He?—Everything is permis- 
sible, but everything is not expedient. Every- 
thing is permissible, but everything does not 
benefit. Let none seek his own but other’s 
advantage. 


When, therefore, you assemble together, 
it is not to eat a Lord’s Supper, for each 
hurries forward with his own supper during 
the meal, and one is hungry while another 
is drunken. Surely you have homes for 
eating and drinking? Or do you despise 
the Church of God, and put the poor to 
shame? What shall I say to you? Shall 
I praise you? In this matter I donot. For 
I received from the Lord, what I also im- 
parted to you, that the Lord JEsus, in the 
night on which He was being betrayed, took a 
loaf, and gave thanks, and broke it, and said: 
“This is My Body, which is on your behalf; 
this do for My memorial.” Similarly also the 


F. 


Taira d€ riot nua eyeriOnoav.... 


Avorep, ayarnrot pov, pevyere ard ris 
eidwAodatpias. as dpovinos Aéyw: xKpivare 
ipeis 6 nue. Td rornpioy tis eddAoyias 6 eddo- 
yodpev, ovxt Kowwvia éoriv rod aiparos Tov 
xptorod; rov dprov bv KA@pev, odxi Kowwvia 
Tov Gwpatos TOU xptoToU éaTiv; dre eis dpros, 
év capa of moddoi écoper, of yap mavres ex Tod 
évds Gprov peréxopev. Bdérere rov lopaiA xara 
adpxa: ovx of eoOiovres ras Ovcias Kowa@vol Tod 
Ovovaornpior eiciv ; ti ody yi; dre eid@AdOuTdv 
ri eatuv, 7) Ore elOwAdy Ti eoTiv; GAN drt a OU- 
ovaw ra €Ovn, Saipoviors Kai ob Be@ Ovovar, od 
Gddw S€ ipas Kowwvors trav Sapovior yiverOa. 
ov Sivacbe mornpiov Kupiov mivey Kat mornpiov 
Satpoviov: ov divacde tpamwétns Kupiov peré- 
xew Kal tparé(ns Sapoviov, i) mapatndodpev 
Tov KUptov ; pi) ioxuporepor adTou eopév; Tdvra 
éEeotw: adW od mdvra ocuphéper. 
otw: GAN od mavra oixodopet. jundels TO EavTod 


mavra ée- 


(nreir@ adda 76 Tod Erépov. 


BECO: Trae 

Suvepxopevov odv tyav emt 7d ard ovK 
éorw xuptaxoy Seirvov payeiv, Exaoros yap TO 
voy deimvov mpodrapBave ev TO hayeiv, cai ds 
pév mewa, bs dé peOver. pu) yap oixias ovK 
exere eis 7d eoOiew Kai mivew; i) Tis éxxAnoias 
tov Oeov xaradpoveire, cal xarayxivere Tovs 
py €xovras; ti cima tyiv; éemavérw byas; ev 
eyo yap mapéAaBov amd 
tov xuplov, 6 kat mapédwxa dpiv, ore 6 KUpwos 
*IHSOYS ev rH vuxti 7 mapedidero éhaBev dprov 
kai edxapiotnoas ékdacvev Kal eimev Toftd 
MOY €CTIN TO COMA TO YTIEP YMON* TOYTO 
Troeite €lc THN EMAN ANAMNHCIN. 
Tas Kal TO mornpioyv pera TO Secrvijra, Aéyov 
Tofro TO TOTHPION H KAINA AlAOHKH ECTIN 


; - 
TOUT@ oUK émawa. 


¢ , 
@oau- 


2 


165 


170 


175 


180 


_ 


85 


195 
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EN TH EMG AlMATI: TOFTO TIOIETTE, OCAKIC EAN 
200 TriNHTE, elc THN EMHN ANAMNHCIN. Oodxes 
yap éav eoOinre tov dprov rodrov Kai Td morTn- 
plov mivnre, Tov Oavarov rod Kupiov KatayyéA- 
ere, dypt ob CAOn. Gare ds dv eabin rdv aprov 
i) ivy rd rornpwov Tod Kupiov dvakias, évoyos 
205 €orat Tov odparos Kal Tov aiatos Tov Kupiov. 
Soxyatérw 8€ divOpwmos éavrov, Kal ovtas ék 
Tov aprov eabérw Kal €x Tod mornpiov mwWéra: 
6 yap €o0iov Kai rivov xpipa éavr@ eoGier kai 
mivec py Stakpivey rd capa, 8a Todro év tyiv 
210 woAdol doOeveis Kai appworo Kat Koipevra 
ixavoi. et d€ éavrods dvexpivoper, ov dv expe- 
vopeba: kpivdpevot b€ Ud TOD Kupiov matdevd- 
peOa, va py ov th Kécp@ KaraxpiOdpev. 
adore, adehhoi pov, cvvepxdspevor eis 7d hayeiv 
215 ddAndous éxdéxerGe. ef tis mew, ev oiko 
éobiéra, iva pi cis Kpiva ovvépynobe. Ta d€ 
Aowra as dv €hOw SiardEopa. 


1 Co 14-2 


» NON > a > ’ °.2 ~ 
Emel eav evAoyys ev mvevpari, 6 avarAnpov 
Tov Torov Tov iiwwrov mas epei TA “Apny emt 
pat. ity aR Pe > 
220 TH oj] evxapiotia; ered) Ti A€yes ovK older: 
restaty Bese ra ok eae re: 
ov pev yap Kaas edxapioreis, GAN’ 6 Erepos 
odk oikodopeira. edxapiota TO bed, mavTwV 
bpav paddov yAacoats AadG: GANA ev exxAnoia 
bm mévre Adyous TS vot pov Aadjoa, wa 
\ , + p P , 
225 kal @ddovs KaTnxjow, 7 pupiovs Adyous ev 
yAooon. 


Eph 5¥-# 


s ‘ Ud A > > ‘ > i, 
Kai pr) pedvoxecde ova, ev 6 early acoria, 
ic , = rs 
GAG tANpodobe ev mvetipart, NadodvTes Eavrois 
Wadpois cal bpvos Kal @gdais mvevpariais, 


cup after the meal, saying: “This cup is the 
New Covenant in My Blood; this do, as 
often as you drink it, for My memorial.” 
For as often as you eat this bread, and drink 
the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord, 
until He come. So that whoever eats the 
bread or drinks the cup of the Lord un- 
worthily, will be guilty of the Body and of 
the Blood of the Lord. Let a man, then, 
test himself, and so let him eat of the bread 
and drink of the cup; for he who eats and 
drinks, eats and drinks judgment for himself, 
if he do not discern the Body. For this 
cause among you are many weakly and 
ailing and a great number sleep. If we dis- 
cerned ourselves, we should not be judged; 
but when we are judged by the Lord we are 
disciplined so that we be not condemned 
with the world. So, my brothers, when you 
come together for the meal wait for one 
another. If any one is hungry, let him eat 
at home, so that you may not come together 
unto judgment. The other matters I will 
arrange when I have come. 


When you offer blessing in spirit, how 
can he who fills the place of the layman say 
Amen to your thanksgiving? For he does 
not know what you say; you indeed give 
thanks well, but the other is not benefited. 
I thank God, I talk in tongues more than all 
of you; but in Church I would rather talk 
five words with my understanding, so that 
I instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue. 


And be not drunken with wine, in which 
is profligacy, but be replete in spirit, talking 
to yourselves with psalms and hymns and 
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spiritual songs, singing and chanting with 
your heart to the Lord, giving thanks always 
on every behalf in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to the God, who is also Father, 
subjecting yourselves to one another in fear 
of Christ. 


Continue in prayer, being vigilant therein 
with thanksgiving, and praying at the same 
time also for us. 


viii. 


JESUS Christ is yesterday and. today the 
same, and unto the ages. Do not be carried 
astray by various strange doctrines; for it is 
good for the heart to be confirmed by grace, 
not by meats, in which those who concerned 
themselves were not benefited. We have 
an altar, from which those who serve the 
tabernacle have no right to eat. For the 
bodies of those animals whose blood is 
carried for sin into the Holy Place by the 
High-priest, are burnt up outside the camp; 
wherefore also JESUS, that He might sanctify 
the people by His own Blood, suffered out- 
side the gate. And so let us come out to 
Him outside the camp, bearing His disgrace, 
for we have not here a lasting city, but we 
look for the coming City; through Him let 
us offer up sacrifice of praise continually to 
God, that is, fruit of lips making confession 
to His Name. And do not neglect well- 
doing and fellowship, for with such sacrifices 
God is well-pleased. 


Govres kal Wdddovres tH Kapdia tov TO 230 
kupio, evxaptotodytes mavtore bmép mavTav 
ev dvépatt Tod Kupiov npav "IHZOY Xpiorod 

Bg cairns re ; +557 , 
T® Oe@ Kal mwarpi, dbroracodpevor adAnAoLS ev 
PpoBo Xprorod. 


Col 4?-° 


Th mpocevy mpooKaprepeire, ypyyopodytes 235 
ev aith €v evxaptoria, mpowevyopevor dpa Kai 


Tepl Npav. 


The Christian Sacrifice 


Hei13"-* 
*THSOYS Xpicros eyes kal onpepov 6 avros, 
kal eis rovs aid@vas. Sidaxais morxidas kai 
2 ‘ , 4 ‘ , 
Eévats pn wapadhéperbe+ xaddov yap xadpire Be- 240 
Baodcba tiv capdiav, od Bpdpacrwy, ev ois ovK 
> LA c A * 
apednOnoav of wepimaroivres. Exopev Ovora- 
, oe Ae AS a > Meat 
arnpiov €& ob dayeiv otk exovow efovelay of 
- co ’ ‘ > , , 
Th oenvt Aarpevovres. dv yap ciopépera (Gov 
TO aia mept dyaprias eis ta dya dia rod 245 
dpxepéws, Torey Ta oapara Kataxatera téo 
Ths mapepBorjs: Sid kat IHZOYS, Wa dyidon 
81a tod idiov aiparos Tov adv, ew THs wvAns 
, > , ac aang ae 
toivuy e&epxapeOa mpos aitov to 
Ths mapeuBodjs, Tov dvewdirpor avrod péportes, 250 
ar he Lye r P ay. A 
ov yap txopev Se pévovoeay woduy, adda Tv 
, = Bie ee « Ee 
pAXoveay eri{nrodpev> Sb adrov avahépopev 
duciay aivécews bia mavrds TH Oe@, Tor’ ori 


émabev. 


kaprov xeéwv bpodoyovvt@y To dvdpate av- 
tov. ths b€ edrotias Kat Kowevias pi) émdav- 255 
Odverbe, roravtas yap Ovoias ebapeareira 6 
beds. 


ix. The Consummation of the Eucharist 


And I saw not a temple in the CITY, for 
the Lord, the Gop, the Almighty, is Its 
Temple, and the Lams. 


Apoc 21” 
Kal vadv otk «lov év Airy, 6 ydp Kuptos, 
6 Ocds, 6 Tlavroxpdtwp, Nads Airis torlv, kal 
76’ Apviov. 260 


2==2 
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II 


SUB-APOSTOLIC WRITINGS 


i. S. Clement of Rome, Epistle to the Corinthians 


§ 34°° 


Aéye yap 7 ypapn: Miprar pupiddes raper- 
orikacray atte, kal x (Arar xArdbes éAerrodpyouv 
air: Kal ékékpayov: “Arioc, “Arioc, “Arioc 
Kypioc CaBawe, TrAMpHe Trdca H KTicic 

265 TAC AGZHC ayTOY. Kai jpeis obdv, ev dpovoia 
éxit ro aito cuvaybévres tH ovvednoe, as €& 
évds ardparos Bonowpev mpods aitov éxrevas eis 
TO perdxous nuas yevéoOa Tay peyddwr kal év- 
d0Eav érayyeay abrod. éyer yap: "Odbadrpds 

270 ovk elSev Kal os ovK Hkovcev, Kal érl Kapdlav 
avOpdmrov otk dvéBn, S00 yrolpacev Tots vro- 
pévovew airdv. 


§ 40 


TipodnAwy obv jpiv évtwv rovrar, kal éyxe- 
, > b hy ‘ = , UJ , 

xugdres eis ra Ban rhs Ocias yrooews, wavra 
275 rage. moveiv oeihopev Goa 6 Sermorns ércredeiv 
éxéAevoev Kata Katpods TeTaypévous: Tas TE 
, . fo os St ry “ 
mpoopopas Kai Aeroupyias éemiped@s émeredei- 
oOat Kai ov eixi f) draxras éxédevoev yiverOat, 

> , - ~ 
GAN’ apirpévors Katpois Kai @pats* mod Te Kal 
280 Sid rivov emiredcioba Oédet, aitos Spiurev TH 
tmeprar@ aitrod Bovdnoe: iv’ dolws mavra 
yw opeva ev edSoxnoe edrpsadexra ein tO Oedy- 

“ > - , 
Hatt avrov. Of oty Tois mpooteraypévois Kat- 
pois mowbvres Tas mpoodopas aitay ei'mpoo- 
285 Sexroi Te Kal paxdpint, Tois yap vouipou rod 


For the Scripture says: “Myriads of 
myriads were standing beside Him, and 
thousands of thousands were serving Him; 
and they were crying out: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, 
is the Lord of Sabaoth; all creation is full 
of His glory.’” Let us then also, assem- 
bled together in harmony with purpose of 
heart, cry as from one mouth to Him, 
earnestly praying to become partakers of 
His great and glorious promises. For He 
says: “Eye has not seen, and ear has not 
heard, and it has not entered into man’s 
heart, what He has prepared for them that 
await Him.” 


Since these things are already clear to 
us, and we have looked into the depths of 
the Divine knowledge, we ought to do every- 
thing in order, whatever the Master com- 
manded us to perform at ordered times ; 
both the offerings and services He com- 
manded to be performed with care and not 
in heedless or disorderly manner, but at 
definite seasons and hours; and where and 
by whom He will have them performed, He 
Himself defined by His supreme purpose; 
so that everything being done piously and 
approvedly might be acceptable to His will. 
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Therefore those who make their offerings at 
the prescribed seasons are both acceptable 
and blessed, for in following the regulations 
of the Master they do not fall into error. 
For to the High-priest his own services have 
been given, and to the Priests their own place 
has been ordained, and upon the Levites have 
‘been laid their own ministrations; the Lay- 
man has been bound by the lay ordinances. 


Each of you, Brothers, in his own order, 
give thanks to God, maintaining a good 
conscience, not departing from the defined 
rule of his service, in reverence. Not every- 
where, Brothers, are offered continual sacri- 
fices, or of prayers, or for sin and trespass, 
but in Jerusalem only; and there, moreover, 
not in every place is offering made, but be- 
fore the sanctuary towards the altar, and 
the offering is inspected for blemish by the 
High-priest and the aforesaid Ministers. 
Therefore, those who do anything contrary 
to the disposition of His will, have death 
for the penalty. See, Brothers, the greater 
the knowledge vouchsafed to us, the greater 
by so much is the danger incurred. 


For the rest, may the all-beholding God 
and Master of spirits, and Lord of all flesh, 
who chose out the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
us through Him, to be a peculiar people, 
give to every soul called by His excellent 
and holy Name faith, fear, peace, patience, 
long-suffering, temperance, chastity, and 
wisdom, unto acceptance to His Name 
through our High-priest and Protector 
Jesus Christ; through whom to Him be 
glory and majesty, power, honour, both now 
and unto all ages of ages. Amen. 


13 


Seamdrov dxodovOodvres od dtapaprdvovow. 
T@ yap apxeeped rar Aecroupyiat Sedopévaa eto 
® yap apxeeped t troupyiat dedopévat ciciv, 
kal Tois lepedow iSios 6 téros mpoorérakrat, 
‘ * m , 3 , © wo 
kat Nevirats trac Staxoviat érixewra: 6 aikds 
avOpwros Trois Naixois mpooraypacw dédera.. 


§ 41 


@. iz ~ > ’ > -~ 97 ‘ 
Exaatos tipav, ddedpoi, ev ro idSio raypare 
evxapioteirw Oc ev dyaby cvvedjnoe irdpxov, 
pi) wapexBaivey tov epirpévoy ris etroupyias 
airod Kavdva, év cepvdrntt. O¥ mavraxoi, 
Beroi, mporpepovrar Ovoia évdedexiopod }) 
Sst aia , ' . ft OS 
evxav 7) wept dpaprias Kat mAnppedeias, add 
Ny > ‘ , > - ‘ > > ‘ 
}) ev “lepovoadnp povn: Kaxet dé odk ev mayvri 
' - >>> » « 5 
tTér@ mpoarpépera, add’ eumporbev rod vaod 
mpos To Ovoracrnpiov, poporkomnber Td mpoo- 
epopevov dia Tod apxrepéws Kal rv mpoeipy- 
péveov Aettroupyav. of obv mapa Td KabijKov Ths 
Bovdnoews abrod mowodvrés te Odvarov Td mpdo- 
Tysov €xovawv. “Opare, adeAoi, dam meiovos 
katnbimOnpev yvaoews, TooovT@ paddov wo- 
keipeba xivdvvy. 


§ 64 


Aowrdy 6 mavremdénrtns Ocds Kai Seororns 
Tév mvevpdtov Kai Kipios maons capkos, 6 
exdeEduevos tov Kiptov "IHSOYN Xpiorov kai 
eve. iat btnegs ve OES , pa Ds 
jpas Sv abrov eis Nady repiovarov, dn racy 
Wuxy émixexAnuévy TO peyadompemes Kai dyiov 
dvopa abrod riotiv, PdBor, eipnyny, bropovny, 
paxpobvpiay, éyxpareay, dyveiav Kal cwppood- 

> > s a 2 , > 2. ‘ -~ 

ynv, eis evapéotnoty To dvdpare avrov dia rod 

dpxtepéws Kal mpoordrov nav IHSO0Y Xpicrod: 

> = h - & , ‘ ’ , , 

8 of air S0€a Kai peyatwotvy, Kpdtos, TYysn, 

kal viv kal eis mdvtas ai@vas Trev alover. 
dpyy. 


295 


300 


395 
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ii, S. Ignatius’ Epistles 


Eph 5°, 13}, 20 


a. Mnyndeis mravdcbw: eav py tis f evros 
rod Ovowaarnpiov, vatepeirac Tov aprov Tov 
320 Geov. 


b. Srovdatere obv muxvdrepov cvvéepxe- 
cba eis evyapiotiay Ocod Kai eis Sdéav. 


c. “Eva dprov xN@vres, 6 eorw dppaxov 
aOavacias, avridoros tod pi) amobaveiv dda 
325 Civ ev IHZOY Xpior@ dua mavrds. 


Trall 72, 3} 


a > 
d. ‘O évrds Ovavacrnpiov dv Kabapds eorw, 
x Cos eee , * > a) 5 
6 8€ é€xrés Ovotagrnpiov dv ov Kabapds eorw 
rouréotiv, 6 xwpis émirxdmou Kat mperBurepiou 
> 
cal Suaxdvav mpacowy tt, ovTos ov Kabapéds 
s ‘ 
330 €or TH ovvednoer. 


e. ‘Xpeis ovv rv mpaimdbevay dvadaBovtes 
dvaktnoacbe éavrovs €v miare, 6 é€otw capé 
tod Kupiov, kal év dydmp, 6 eotw aipa “IHSOY 
Xpuorov. 


Rom 7° 


335 f Od x PSona rpoppn POopas oid 7ndovais 
tov Biov tovtov: dprov Oeod Oédra, 6 eat 
capé rod Xpiorov Tov ex orépparos Aaveid, kai 
mopa OéX\@ Td aipa airod, 6 éotw aydarn 


apOapros. 
Philad 4 
340 §: --Zrovddoare obv pud edxaproria xphoba- 


pla yap oap& rod Kuplov nav “IHSOY Xpicroi, 


4. Ud a ” ~ 
kal &y motnpiov eis evwow Tod aiparos airov: 


Let no one err; if any be not within the 
altar-shrine, he lacks the bread of God. 


Make it your business then to assemble 
more frequently for thanksgiving to God and 
for praise. 


Breaking one bread, which is medicine of 
immortality, an antidote to secure that we 
do not die but live in Jesus Christ con- 
tinually. 


He who is within altar-shrine is pure, but 
he who is without altar-shrine is not pure ; 
that is, he who acts apart from Bishop and 
Presbytery and Deacons, this man is not 
pure in his conscience. 


Do you therefore take up meekness and 
revive yourselves in faith, which is Flesh 
of the Lord, and in love, which is Blood of 
Jesus Christ. 


I do not take pleasure in food of cor- 
ruption or pleasures of this life; I wish for 
God’s bread, which is Flesh of Christ, who is 
of David’s seed, and for drink I wish for His 
Blood, which is love incorruptible. 


Make it your business then to use one 
Eucharist; for there is one Flesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and one cup unto union of His 
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Blood; one altar-shrine, as there is one 
Bishop, together with the Presbytery and 
Deacons, my fellow-slaves ; so that, where- 
insoever you act, you may act according to 
God. 


They absent themselves from thanks- 
giving and prayer because they do not 
confess the Eucharist to be Flesh of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, which suffered on 
behalf of our sins, and which of His good- 
ness the Father raised. 


Let no one act apart from Bishop in any 
of the concerns of the Church. Let that be 
esteemed a valid Eucharist which is under 
the Bishop, or him to whom he may have 
entrusted it... 

It is not permissible apart from the Bishop 
either to baptise or to make a love-feast ; but 
whatever he approves, that is acceptable also 
to God, so that everything in which you act 
may be secure and valid. 


iii, A Letter from Pliny the 


They were wont on a fixed day to assemble 
before daylight and sing antiphonally a hymn 
to Christ as toa god, and to bind themselves 
by an oath, not to some crime, but against 
theft and robbery and adultery and breaking 
faith and repudiating a pledge on demand; 
and when this was over their custom was 
to depart, and meet together again to take 
food, but ordinary and harmless ; and this 
indeed they ceased to do after my edict 
wherein in accordance with your orders I 
had forbidden clubs. 


a 6 Ld iz ? ? , -~ 

év Ovovaornpiov, as els émioxoros, dua To 
mpeaBurepio kal diaxovots trois cuvdovAos pov* 
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wa, 0 €av mpaconrte, kata Geov mpaconre. 345 


Smyrn 67, 81)? 


h. Evyapwrias Kai mpocevyis améxovra 
bia Td py Gpodoyeiv rhv edyapioriay odpKa 
eivat Tov GeTHpos yuav "IHZSOY Xpiotod, ri 
imép Tav dpaptiay jpav maboioav, hv TH 
xpnordrnre 6 marip ifyeper. 350 


k. Mndeis xopis emioxdrov te mpaccéro 
éxeivn 
oes ja tet n> eee 
BeBaia ebyapioria yyeicOw 7 br Tov ericxomov 
ovea, 7) 6 dv ards émirpéyy.... 


~ > ’ > ‘ > ’ 
Tav avnkdvtwv eis Thy éxKAnoiav. 


er eee a Sats , 

ovx e&ov eorw xwpis Tod éemirKdrou ‘ovre 355 
Barrifew obre dyarny roveiv: GAN’ 6 Gy exeivos 
Boxyudoy, Toro Kal TH Oe@ etdpeotov, iva 
dodanés jj Kat BéBaov way 6 mpaccere. 


Younger to Trajan (Ep 96) 


Soliti stato die ante lucem convenire 
carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum 360 
invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latro- 
cinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem 
fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent : 
quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse, 365 
rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tamen et innoxium; quod ipsum 
facere desisse post edictum meum, quo 
secundum mandata tua hetaerias esse ve- 
tueram. 370 
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iv. Letter of the Smyrnaeans on the Martyrdom of Polycarp 


Ep Smyrn 147° 


(‘0 8€ mpodebeis...cimev *) 

Eidoya ge, dre xarngiwads pe THs jeépas 
kal Spas ravtys, Tod AaBeiv pe pépos ev apoyo 
Tav paptiper év TO mornpi@ tod Xpwrov cou 
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rs , . 
dui Todro Kal mepl mavtav ce aivd, oe 
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380 cou maidss, de 08 cor ody air@ Kal mvevpart 
dyio 1) ddfa Kai viv cal del Kal ets Tovs péAAov- 


a , 
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(And Polycarp being bound said :) 

“| bless Thee that Thou hast vouchsafed 
me this day and hour, to take my part in the 
number of the martyrs in the cup of Thy 
Christ unto resurrection of everlasting life of 
both soul and body in incorruption of the 
Holy Spirit... 

For this cause, and for everything, I 
praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee, 
through the eternal and heavenly High- 
priest, Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Servant, 
through whom to Thee with Him and the 
Holy Spirit be the glory both now and al- 
ways and for the ages to come. Amen.” 


v. The Epitaph of Avircius 


"Exdexris moAews 6 moderns Tour émoinoa 
tav, tv’ éx@ pavepds coparos évOa Oéaw. 
385 obvop’ ’Aovipxtos dv, 6 padnris moupevos dyvod 

ds Booker mpoBarov dyédas Speow medias TE, 
dpOadpors bs exer peyadous cai wav@ dpdwvTas. 
obros yap p’ edidaée Aoyous kal ypdppata mora, 
eis ‘Papny ds emeprpev nev Baordjav dOpijoa 
390 Kai Baciuooay i8civ, xpuodoToAov, xpuoomé- 
dior: 
Rady 8 elSov exet Aapmpav oppeyeidav éxovra, 
kat Supins wédov eiSa Kai dorea mavra, Niow- 
Bw [1's] 
Eiqparny SaBas- mavtn 8 €axov cvvopnbets. 
Taddov xov éxopny, Iiores mavrn dé mponye, 
395 Kai mapéOnxe tpopiy mavTn, ixOdv ard mnyis, 
ravpeyeby, Kabapor, by edpagaro mapOévos dyvn, 
cal rodrov érédoxe pirors €or Oew dua wayTos, 
olvov xpnariv €xovea, cépagpa didovca per 


tiprov. 


The citizen of an elect City, I made this 
in my lifetime, so as plainly to have there a 
resting-place for my body. My name is 
Avircius, the disciple of a pure Shepherd who 
tends flocks of sheep on hills and plains, and 
who has eyes great and all-seeing. He taught 
me words and trustworthy letters, and sent 
me to Rome to behold a King and to see a 
Queen in golden raiment, in golden shoes ; 
and I saw there a People having a bright 
Seal. Also I saw Syria’s plain, and all its 
towns, and Nisibis when I crossed Euphrates ; 
and everywhere I had comrades. With 
Paul I followed, and Faith everywhere led 
the way, and everywhere set Food before 
me, Fish from fountain, mighty, pure, which 
a chaste Virgin laid hold of, and this be- 
stowed on friends to eat continually, with 
excellent Wine, giving mingled Wine with 
Bread. 
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vi. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Didache) 


For the Eucharist, give thanks thus: 
first, for the cup: “We thank Thee, our 
Father, for the holy vine of David Thy 
servant, which Thou hast manifested to us 
through Jesus Thy Servant ; to Thee be the 
glory unto the ages.” For the broken (bread): 
“We thank Thee, our Father, for the life 
and knowledge, which Thou hast manifested 
to us through Jesus Thy Servant; to Thee 
be the glory unto the ages. As this broken 
(bread) was scattered upon the mountains, 
and gathered together became one, so may 
Thy Church be gathered together from the 
bounds of the earth into Thy Kingdom; for 
Thine is the glory and the power through 
Jesus Christ unto the ages.” Let no one 
eat or drink from your Eucharist but those 
baptised into the Lord’s name. For of this 
the Lord said: “Do not give the holy thing 
to the dogs.” 


And after you are satisfied give thanks 
thus: “We thank Thee, Holy Father, for 


Thy holy Name, which Thou hast made to - 


dwell in our hearts, and for the knowledge 
and faith and immortality which Thou 
hast manifested to us through Jesus Thy 
Servant; to Thee be the glory unto the ages. 
Thou, Almighty Master, hast created all 
things for Thy Name’s sake, and hast given 
food and drink to mankind for refreshment, 
so that they may give thanks to Thee, but 
to us hast vouchsafed spiritual food and drink 
and life eternal through Thy Servant.. Above 
all we thank Thee that Thou art powerful; 
to Thee be the glory unto the ages. Re- 
member, Lord, Thy Church to rescue it from 


F. 
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*IHZOY rod waSds cov: col 7 Sdfa els rods 
aldvas. epi d¢ rod kAdoparos: Etxapwrrotpév 
cot, [ldrep tpav, imp ris Lots kal yviorews, Hs 405 
éyvdpiras jptv Sia “IHZOY rot matdés cov: 
col 1 Séfa eis robs aldvas. domep jv ToiTo Td 
KAdopa Stecxopmicpévoy erdvw tav dpéov Kal 
cvvax Sev éyévero ty, otra cuvax bite cov a éK- 
KAnola dd tov mepdtav tis yrs els THY ory 410 
Bactrelay: Sr cod éorly Hf Sdga Kal 7 Sivapis 
Sia "IHZOY Xpicrod els rods aldvas. prdeis 
8e dayéro pynde méro amd Tis evxaptorias 
ipay, adX of Bawricbévres eis Bvopa Kupiov. 
kal yap epi rovrou eipnev 6 Kiptos: Mx Bare 415 
7d Gyov Tots Kuat. 


§ Io 


Mera 8€ 1d eumAnobivar otras ebyapiorn- 
care: Ebyapurrotpév oot, Tdrep dyve, drip Tov 
dylov dvéparés cov, ob KaTerkrvaras év rats 
kapSlars pay, kal trtp ris yvsoews kal alorews 420 
kal ddavactas, 7s dyrdpures piv 81d THXOY rot 
adds cov col 4 Séfa els Tobs aldvas. ob, Sé- 
orora wayrokpdrop, tkruras Td mévra tveKev TOD 
dvéparés cov, Tpopry te Kal wordy twkas Tots 
dyOpdarois els drrddavor tva cot edxaplrrirwotv, 425 
piv 8 éxaplow mvevparuciy Tpopiy Kal rorov 
Kal toh aldvioy Sid rod maids cov. po 
mévrov evxapirrodpéy cor Or. Suvards el ov: 
col 1 Séfa els Tods aldvas. pvioOnr, Kipue, 
wis éxkdyolas cov Tod pacueton airy dird 430 
mavrds Tovnpod Kal Tehedoar airy év TH dydary 
cov, kal civatoy aimiy dd tay terodpov dvé- 
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pov, THY dyacGetoay els tiv ov Bactrclay, iv 
Hrolpacas airy: ott cot or 2} Sivapis Kal 
435 1 8éfa els robs aldvas. éhOérw xdpis Kal maped- 
Bérw & Kécpos otros. doavvd TH OG Aaveld. 
el tis Gyids toriv, épxéoOw- el ris otk For, pera- 
voerw. papdy ddd. dpunv. rois d€ mpopyracs 


> , > ~ w 
EMITPETTETE EVXAPLOTEW OTA bédovew. 


§ 14 


440 Kara xvptaxny dé Kupiov cvvaybévres xda- 

gare dprov kal evyapiotnoate mpooekopodoyn- 

odpevo Ta wapartepata tyav, dws Kxabapa 

) Ovoia ipav F. mas dé €xov tiv audiBoriar 

pera Tov éraipov avrov pi) cuvehOérw typi, Eos 

445 ob Siaddayaou, iva jr) Koop 7 Ovoia bpor. 
avtn yap é€otw 4 pnOcica bwd Kupiov: *Ey 
mavtl témw Kal xpdve mpordpépav por Svolav 
kalapdv: Sri Bactreds péyas elul, Eyer Kipros, 
kal 7d Svopd pov Gavpacroy év rots eOveot. 


all evil, and to perfect it in Thy love, and 
do Thou gather it together from the four 
winds, sanctified unto Thy Kingdom, which 
Thou hast prepared for it; for Thine is the 
power and the glory unto the ages. Let grace 
come, and this world pass away. Hosanna 
to the God of David. If any is holy, let him 
come; if any is not, let him repent. Maran 
atha. Amen.” But permit the prophets to 
give thanks as they wish. 


On the Lord’s own day, assemble together 
and break bread and give thanks, having 
confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure. Everyone who is at 
variance with his neighbour, let him not 
join your company, until they be reconciled, 
so that your sacrifice may not be defiled. 
For this is the saying of the Lord: “In every 
place and time offer Me pure sacrifice; for 
I am a great King, saith the Lord, and My 
Name is wonderful among the nations.” 
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III 


JUSTIN MARTYR AND SAINT IRENAUS 


i. Justin Martyr 


That we are not atheists, therefore, we who 
worship the Maker of all this world, who say, 
as we were taught, that He does not need 
blood-offerings and libations and incense, 
who praise Him by word of prayer and 
thanksgiving for all that we eat, to the best 
of our power, who have received that this 
honour is alone worthy of Him, that we do 
not waste with fire the things made by Him 
for our sustenance, but offer them for our- 
selves and the needy, and that being thankful 
to Him we send up in speech solemn prayers 
and hymns for our creation and for all means 
of strength, for qualities of races and changes 
of seasons, and who send up petitions that 
our incorruptibility be restored because of 
our faith in Him,—what reasonable man will 
not agree? 

And JEsus Christ, who has become our 
teacher in these matters and who for this was 
born, and crucified under Pontius Pilate, the 
governor in Judaea in the times of Tiberius 
Caesar,—He, we have learned, is indeed 
Son of the very God, and Him we esteem in 
second place; and thirdly the Prophetic 
Spirit; and-that with reason we honour them, 
we will prove. 
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1 Apol 65—67 
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We, then, after this washing of him who 
has professed his persuasion, lead him to the 
Brothers as they are called, at their place of 
meeting, to make common prayers heartily 
both for ourselves and the Enlightened one 
and all others everywhere, that it may be 
vouchsafed us, who have learned the truth, 
to be found in deeds good citizens and 
guardians of the ordinances, so that we may 
be saved with the everlasting salvation. We 
salute one another with a kiss when we have 
ceased from the prayers. Then is brought 
to the President of the Brothers a loaf and 
a cup of water and tempered wine, and he, 
taking it, sends up praise and glory to the 
Father of all things through the name of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, and makes 
thanksgiving for a good while for His vouch- 
safing these things; and when he has com- 
pleted the prayers and the thanksgiving 
all the people present approve by saying 
‘Amen,’ which word in the Hebrew language 
signifies: ‘May it be.’ And when the Presi- 
dent has given thanks, and all the people 
have expressed their approval, those whom 
we style ‘Deacons’ give to each of those 
present to partake of the consecrated bread 
and wine and water, and they convey them 
to those not present. 

And this food is with us called ‘Eucharist,’ 
and it is allowed to none other to share in it 
but to him who believes what we teach to 
be true and who has received the washing 
for remission of sins and unto regeneration, 
and who is living as Christ delivered to us. 
For we do not take these as ordinary bread 
and ordinary drink, but, as by word of God 
Jesus Christ our Saviour became incarnate, 
and had both flesh and blood for our salva- 
tion, so also the food made Eucharist by 
prayer of word from Him,—food by which 
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our blood and flesh are by a change 
nourished,—is both Flesh and Blood, we 
have been taught, of that incarnate JESUS. 
For the Apostles, in the records made by 
them called ‘Gospels,’ delivered that it was 
enjoined upon them thus, that JESUS took a 
loaf and gave thanks and said: “This do for 
My memorial; this is My Body”; and took 
the cup similarly and gave thanks and said : 
“This is My Blood,”—and imparted to them 
only. This also in the mysteries of Mithras 
the evil devils delivered to be done in imita- 
tion; for, that bread and a cup of water are 
set in the initiatory rites of the neophyte, 
with certain formulae, you either are aware 
or can learn. 

Now we ever afterwards remind one an- 
other always of these things; and those of 
us who have, succour those who lack; and 
we continue attached to one another. And 
for all that we eat we bless the Maker of all 
things through His Son, Jesus Christ, and 
through the Holy Spirit. And on the day 
called Sunday an assemblage is made of all 
who live in town or country into one place, 
and the records of the Apostles or the 
scriptures of the Prophets are read as long 
as there is opportunity. Then when the 
reader has ceased, the President speaks and 
makes admonition and exhortation to the 
imitation of these excellent things. Then 
we rise all together, and send up prayers. 
And, as we said before, when we have ceased 
from prayer, bread is brought and wine and 
water, and the President sends up prayers 
similarly and thanksgivings, to the best of 
his power, and the people approve by saying 
‘Amen’; and the distribution and participa- 
tion of the consecrated things is then made 
to each, and they are sent by the Deacons’ 
hands to those not present. Those who 
are well off and willing, each according to 
his own purpose, give what they will; and 
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ev Seapois odo, kai trois maperidjpos odor 
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the sum collected is deposited with the 
President, and he succours both orphans 
and widows, and those in want from illness 
or other reason, and those in prison, and 
aliens resident among us; in a word, he is 
a guardian to all in need. It is on Sunday 
that we all make the common assemblage, 
because it is the first day, on which God 
made order by changing darkness and matter, 
and on the same day JESUS Christ our 
Saviour arose from the dead; for on the 
day before Saturday they crucified Him, and 
on the day after Saturday, which is Sunday, 
He appeared to His Apostles and Disciples, 
and taught these things which we have sub- 
mitted to your inspection. 


Also the meal-offering, Gentlemen, as I 
said, which was delivered to be offered on 
behalf of those cleansed from leprosy, was 
a type of the bread of the Eucharist, which, 
for a memorial of the Passion undergone 
by Him on behalf of men who are being 
cleansed in soul from all evil, JESUS Christ 
our Lord delivered to be offered so that we 
might at the same time both give thanks to 
God for His creation of the world with all 
that is in it for man’s sake, and for His having 
freed us from the evil in which we had come 
to be, and for having overthrown with a 
perfect overthrow principalities and authori- 
ties through Him who became subject to 
suffering according to His purpose. There- 
fore concerning the sacrifices then offered 
by you, God says, as we mentioned before, 
through Malachi, one of the twelve (prophets) : 
“My pleasure is not in you, saith the Lord, 
and your sacrifices I will not accept from 
your hands; because from sunrise to sunset 
My Name has been glorified among the na- 
tions, and in every place incense is being 
offered to My Name and a pure sacrifice, 
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for great is My Name among the nations, 
saith the Lord, but you profane it.” Con- 
cerning the sacrifices offered to Him in every 
place by us who are the nations, namely, 
the bread of the Eucharist and the cup, simi- 
larly, of the Eucharist, He foretells in that 
place, saying also that we glorify His Name, 
but that you profane it. The commandment 
of circumcision, bidding children be circum- 
cised universally on the eighth day, was a 
type of the genuine Circumcision, with which 
we were circumcised from error and evil 
through Him who rose from the dead on the 
first day of the week, JESUS Christ our Lord; 
for the first day of the week remains first of 
all the days, and while according to the 
reckoning of all the days of the cycle it is 
again styled eighth, it remains also first. 


Now it is clear that in this prophecy also 
reference is made to the bread, which our 
Christ delivered to us to offer for a me- 
morial of His having become incarnate for 
the sake of those who believe upon Him, 
for whose sakes He also became subject to 
suffering ; and to the cup, which He de- 
livered to us to offer in the Eucharist for a 
memorial of His Blood. 


So we, who through Jesus’ Name have, 
as one man, believed upon God, the Maker 
of all, having put off, through the Name of 
His first-begotten Son, the filthy garments, 
namely, our sins, and having been set on 
fire by the word of His calling, are the true 
highpriestly race of God, as even God Him- 
self testifies, saying that in every place among 
the nations are those who offer sacrifices 
acceptable to Him and pure. Now God 
does not receive sacrifices from any one, 
except through His Priests. 
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Thus of all sacrifices through this Name, 
which JEsuS the Christ delivered to be 
made, namely, in the thanksgiving of the 
bread and of the cup, which are indeed 
made in every place on earth by Christians, 
God testifies beforehand that they are ac- 
ceptable to Him; but the sacrifices made 
by you and through those your priests He 
repudiates, saying: “Your sacrifices will I 
not receive from your hands; because from 
sunrise to sunset My Name has been glori- 
fied (He saith) among the nations, but you 
profane it.” And until the present you assert 
controversially, that the sacrifices made in 
Jerusalem in the days of those who then 
resided there and were called Israelites, God 
does not accept, but that He said He ap- 
proves the prayers made by those of that 
race of men, then in the Dispersion, and 
called their prayers sacrifices. That indeed 
both prayers and thanksgivings, made by 
the worthy, are alone perfect and acceptable 
sacrifices to God, I also say. For these only 
did Christians also receive that they should 
offer, even in memorial of their food, both 
solid and liquid, in which is also commemo- 
rated the Passion which the Son of God 
underwent for their sakes: Whose name the 
high-priests and teachers of your nation 
caused to be profaned and blasphemed 
throughout all the earth; and these same 
filthy garments which you put on all those 
who from the name of JeSUS have become 
Christians, God will display, taken off from 
us, when He shall raise all men and establish 
some in an everlasting and indissoluble King- 
dom to be incorruptible and immortal and 
griefless, but despatch others into an ever- 
lasting chastisement of fire.... 

For there is not even a single race of men 
among whom prayers and thanksgivings are 
not made to the Father and Maker of all 
through the name of the crucified JEsus. 
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ii. S. Irenaeus, c. Haereses 


From all which it is evident that God did 
not require from them sacrifices and burnt- 
offerings, but faith and obedience and justice, 
for their salvation. As in the prophet 
Hosea God taught them His will and said: 
“T desire mercy rather than sacrifice, and 
acknowledgment of God above burnt-offer- 
ings.” But in fact our Lord gave them the 
same admonitions, saying: “If you had 
known what is meant by: ‘I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice,’ you would never have 
condemned the innocent,” thus witnessing 
to the Prophets that they preached the truth, 
and convicting those of folly of their own 
fault.. Moreover giving to His Disciples 
counsel to offer firstfruits to God from His 
creatures, not as to one who stands in need, 
but so that they may be neither unfruitful nor 
thankless, He took bread which is of creation, 
and gave thanks, saying : “This is My Body.” 
And the cup, similarly, which is of the same 
creation as ourselves, He declared to be 
His Blood, and taught the new oblation of 
the New Covenant; and this the Church 
received from the Apostles, and offers 
throughout the whole world to God, to 
Him who affords us food, as firstfruits of 
His gifts in the New Covenant, of which 
among the twelve Prophets Malachi thus 
foreshowed: “ My will is not in you, saith 
the Almighty Lord, and I will not receive 
sacrifice from your hands. For from sunrise 
even to sunset My name is glorified among 
the nations, and in every place incense is 
offered to My name, and a pure sacrifice: for 
My name is great among the nations, said 
the Almighty Lord”; very evidently meaning 


F. 


Iv. xvii. 4—5 


Ex quibus omnibus manifestum est, quia 
non sacrificia et holocaustomata quaerebat 660 
ab eis Deus; sed fidem, et obedientiam, et 
justitiam, propter illorum salutem. Sicut in 
Osee propheta docens eos Deus suam vo- 
luntatem, dicebat: “ Misericordiam volo 
quam sacrificium, et agnitionem Dei 665 
super holocaustomata.” Sed et Dominus 
noster eadem monebat eos, dicens: “Si 
enim cognovissetis quid est, ‘Miseri- 
cordiam volo, et non sacrificium,’ nun- 
quam condemnassetis innocentes”: 670 
testimonium quidem reddens prophetis, quo- 
niam veritatem praedicabant; illos autem 
arguens sua culpa insipientes. Sed et suis 
discipulis dans consilium, primitias Deo 
offerre ex suis creaturis, non quasi indigenti, 675 
sed ut ipsi nec infructuosi nec ingrati sint, 
eum qui ex creatura est panis, accepit, et 
gratias egit, dicens: “Hoc est meum 
corpus.” Et calicem similiter, qui est ex ea 
creatura, quae est secundum nos, suum san- 680 
guinem confessus est, et novi Testamenti 
novam docuit oblationem ; quam Ecclesia ab 
Apostolis accipiens, in universo mundo offert, 
Deo ei qui alimenta nobis praestat primitias 
suorum munerum in novo Testamento, de 685 
quo in duodecim prophetis Malachias sic 
praesignificavit: “Non est mihi voluntas 
in vobis, dicit Dominus omnipotens, et 
sacrificium non accipiam de mani- 
bus vestris. Quoniam ab ortu solis 690 
usque ad occasum nomen meum clari- 
ficatur inter gentes, et in omni loco 
incensum offertur nomini meo, et sac- 
rificium purum: quoniam magnum 
est nomen meum in gentibus, dicit 695 
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Dominus omnipotens”; manifestissime 
significans per haec, quoniam prior quidem 
populus cessabit offerre Deo; omni autem 
loco sacrificium offeretur ei, et hoc purum; 
7oo nomen autem ejus glorificatur in gentibus. 


IV. xviii. 1—4 


Igitur Ecclesiae oblatio, quam Dominus 
docuit offerri in universo mundo, purum 
sacrificium reputatum est apud Deum, et 
acceptum est ei: non quod indigeat a nobis 

705 sacrificium, sed quoniam is qui offert, glori- 
ficatur ipse in eo quod offert, si acceptetur 
munus ejus.... 

Offerre igitur oportet Deo primitias ejus 
creaturae, sicut. et Moyses ait: “Non ap- 

710 parebis vacuus ante conspectum Do- 
mini Dei tui”; ut in quibus gratus exstitit 
homo, in his gratus (esse) deputatus, eum qui 
est ab eo percipiat honorem. Et non genus 
oblationum reprobatum est: oblationes enim 

715 et illic, oblationes autem et ‘hic: sacrificia 
in populo, sacrificia et in Ecclesia: sed 
species mutata est tantum, quippe cum jam 
non a servis, sed a liberis offeratur.... 


Igitur non sacrificia sanctificant homi- 

720 nem; non enim indiget sacrificio Deus: sed 
conscientia ejus qui offert sanctificat sacri- 
ficium, pura exsistens, et praestat acceptare 
Deum quasiabamico. “Peccator autem,” 
inquit, “qui occidit mihi vitulum, quasi 
725 occidat canem.” Quoniam igitur cum 
simplicitate Ecclesia offert, juste munus ejus 
purum sacrificium apud Deum deputatum 
est. Quemadmodum et Paulus Philippensibus 
ait: “Repletus sum acceptis ab Epa- 
730 phrodito, quae a vobis missa sunt, 
odorem suavitatis, hostiam accepta- 
bilem, placentem Deo.” Oportet enim 
nos oblationem Deo facere, et in omnibus 


by these words, that whereas the former 
people shall cease to offer to God, yet in 
every place sacrifice will be offered to Him, 
and that pure; His name is made glorious 
among the nations. 


Therefore the oblation of the Church, 
which the Lord taught to be offered through- 
out the whole world, has been reckoned a pure 
sacrifice with God, and is acceptable to Him: 
not that He is in need of sacrifice from us, 
but because he who offers is himself glorified 
in what he offers, if his gift be accepted.... 

We ought, therefore, to offer to God 
firstfruits of His creation, as also Moses says: 
“Thou shalt not appear empty in the sight 
of the Lord thy God”; so that a man, being 
counted grateful in that wherein he is indeed 
grateful, may receive the honour which is 
of God. And oblation as such is not re- 
pudiated, for there are oblations here as 
well as there: sacrifices in the Church as 
well as sacrifices in the (Jewish) people; but 
it is the kind only which is changed, since 
offering is made now, not by slaves but by 
freemen.... 

Therefore sacrifices do not sanctify a 
man ; for God stands in no need of sacri- 
fice: but, if it is pure, the conscience of him 
who offers sanctifies the sacrifice and causes 
God to accept it as from a friend. “If 
a sinner,” He declares, “kill a calf for Me, 
it is as if he killed a dog.” Since there- 
fore the Church makes her offerings with 
simplicity, her gift is rightly accounted a 
pure sacrifice before God. Like as Paul 
also says to the Philippians: “I am full 
with what I have received from Epaphro- 
ditus sent by you, an odour of sweetness, an 
acceptable sacrifice, pleasing to God.” For 
we ought to make oblation to God, and 
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in everything be found grateful to God our 
Creator, in purity of mind and faith without 
pretence, in firmness of hope, in fervency of 
love, offering firstfruits of these His creatures. 
And this oblation the Church alone offers 
pure to the Creator, offering to Him of His 
creation with thanksgiving... 

And how will they be assured that this 
bread over which thanks have been given, is 
the Body of their Lord, and that the cup 
contains His Blood, if they do not say that 
He is Son of the Creator of the world, that 
is, His Word, by which trees bear fruit, and 
fountains flow, and the earth gives first the 
blade, then afterwards the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear? And how can they assert 
that the flesh is destined to corruption, and 
does not share in life, whiles it is nourished 
from the Body of the Lord, and from His 
Blood? Either they must’ change their 
views, or renounce the said oblations. But 
our view is consonant with the Eucharist, 
and the Eucharist confirms our view. We 
offer to Him His own, thus fittingly an- 
nouncing fellowship and union of flesh and 
spirit. For as bread from the earth when 
it receives the invocation of God is no longer 
common bread, but Eucharist, consisting of 
two things, both an earthly and an heavenly, 
so also our bodies, partaking of the Eucharist, 
are no longer corruptible, but have the hope 
of the resurrection to eternity... 

So also therefore He would have us offer 
a gift at the altar often and without ceasing. 
Now the altar is in the heavens, for thither 
our prayers and offerings are directed; and 
(there also is) the Temple, as John says in 
the Apocalypse: “And the temple of God 
was opened,” and the Tabernacle: “For be- 
hold,” he says, “the tabernacle of God, in 
which He will dwell with men.” 
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gratos inveniri fabricatori Deo, in sententia 
pura et fide sine hypocrisi, in spe firma, in 735 
dilectione ferventi, primitias earum, quae 
sunt ejus, creaturarum offerentes. Et hanc 
oblationem Ecclesia sola puram offert fabri- 
catori offerens ei cum gratiarum actione ex 
creatura ejus.... 

Quomodo autem constabit eis, eum panem 
in quo gratiae actae sint, corpus esse Domini 
sui, et calicem sanguinis ejus, si non ipsum 
fabricatoris mundi Filium dicant, id est, 
Verbum ejus, per quod lignum fructificat, 745 
et effluunt fontes, et terra dat primum qui- 
dem foenum, post deinde spicam, deinde 
plenum triticum in spica? [és ri odpka 
Aéyovow eis POopav xwpeiv, cal py peréxew 
tis Cais, THY add TOU GHparos Tod Kupiou Kal 750 
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Tod aiparos avrov Tpepopévny ; 7) THY yrouny 
a@dakdrocay, i) Th mpoodépew ra cipnpéva 
jpav S€ acvppavos ) yvopun 
Th evxapioria, Kal 7 evxaptoria BeBaot hy 
yvounv. mpoohépopev b€ ait ra tia, eppe- 755 
Ads Kowaviar kai &voow amayyéAXovTes wapKds 
kal mvevparos. os yap amd yns dpros mpoc- 
AapBavopevos thy émikAnow Tov Oeod, ovdKére 
kowds dpros é€oriv, GAN edyapiotia, ex dv0 
mpaypdtev cuveotnKkveia, emvyeiov Te Kal ov- 760 


mapareicbwocav. 


paviov, ovrws kal Ta odpara joy peradap- 
a 9. 

Bdvovra rijs evyaptorias, pnkére eivac pOapra, 

TH edida rhs eis al@vas dvaordcews ExovTa.... 


Sic et ideo quoque offerre vult munus ad 
altare frequenter sine intermissione. Est ergo 765 
altare in coelis, illuc enim preces nostrae et 
oblationes nostrae diriguntur; et templum, 
quemadmodum Johannes in Apocalypsi ait: 
“Et apertum est templum Dei”; et 
tabernaculum: “Ecce enim,” inquit, “ta- 770 
bernaculum Dei, in quo habitabit cum 
hominibus.” 
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IV. XXxili. 2 


Quomodo autem juste Dominus, si alterius 
patris exsistit, hujus conditionis quae est 
775 secundum nos accipiens panem suum corpus 
esse confitebatur, et temperamentum calicis 
suum sanguinem confirmavit? 
Vv. ii, I—3 
Si autem non salvetur haec, videlicet nec 
Dominus sanguine suo redemit nos, neque 
780 calix Eucharistiae communicatio sanguinis 
ejus est, neque panis quem frangimus com- 
municatio corporis ejus est. Sanguis enim 
non est nisi a venis et carnibus, et a reliqua 
quae est secundum hominem substantia, qua 
785 vere factum Verbum Dei sanguine suo redemit 
nos. Quemadmodum et Apostolus ejus ait: 
“In quo habemus redemtionem per 
sanguinem ejus, et remissionem pec- 
catorum.” 
799 *Ezrevdi) wéAn aitod eoper, kal bid Tis KrTi- 
ceas tpepopeba: tiv S€ kriow Hpiv avros 
mapéxet, Tov FALov adTov avaréAdov, kal Bpéxov 
kadws Bovderat, Td ard Tis KTicews moTNpLOY 
aipa idiov apoddynoev, €€ ob 1d Huérepov Sever 
795 aia: kal Tov amo ths Kticews diprov idiov copa 
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For, if He were indeed from another 
Father, how could the Lord rightly take 
bread of the same nature as ourselves, and 
declare it to be His Body, and affirm that 
the mixed cup was His Blood? 


But if the flesh is not saved, the Lord 
did not redeem us by His Blood, and neither 
is the cup of the Eucharist the communion of 
His Blood, nor is the bread which we break 
the communion of His Body. For blood is 
not, except from veins and flesh, and from 
the rest of human substance, wherein being 
truly made the Word of God redeemed us by 
His Blood. As also His Apostle says: “In 
whom we have redemption by His Blood, and 
remission of sins.” 


And because we are members of Him, and 
nourished by the creation,—and the creation 
He provides for us, making His sun arise 
and sending rain, according to His will,— 
the cup from the creation He declared to 
be His own Blood (outpoured), from which 
He impregnates our blood; and the bread 
from the creation He confirmed to be His 
own Body, from which He nourishes our 
bodies. When therefore both the mixed cup 
and the made (broken) bread receive the 
word of God, and the Eucharist becomes 
Body of Christ, and from these the essence 
of our flesh is nourished and sustained ; how 
can they assert that the flesh is not receptive 
of the gift of God, which is life everlasting, 
seeing that it is nourished from the Body and 
Blood of the Lord, and is a member of Him? 
As the blessed Paul says in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians: ‘For we are members of His 
body, out of His flesh, and out of His bones.” 


Textual Materials 


He does not state this of any spiritual and 
invisible man; for the spirit has neither bones 
nor flesh; but concerning the truly human 
system, which consists of flesh and muscles 
and bones; which is nourished both from 
the cup which is His Blood, and from the 
bread, which is His Body. 

And in what manner the wood of the 
vine laid in the soil in its proper season bears 
fruit, and as the grain of wheat, falling into 
the soil and dissolved, is raised manifold 
through the Spirit of God, who upholds all 
things ; and as these then through the wis- 
dom of God come to men’s use, and, re- 
ceiving the word of God, become Eucharist, 
which is Body and Blood of Christ,—so also 
our bodies being nourished from it (the Eu- 
charist),and put into the ground, and dissolved 
in it, shall rise again in their proper season, 
when the Word of God vouchsafes awakening 
to them unto the glory of our God and Father. 


From a Letter 


But the Presbyters before your time, who 
did not observe (so), used to send Eucharist 
to the distant Presbyters who did (so) observe. 
And when the blessed Polycarp was staying 
at Rome in the time of Anicetus, and they 
had little differences about some other 
matters, they made peace without delay.... 

And this being so, they made fellowship 
with each other, and in Church Anicetus 
handed over the Eucharist to Polycarp, 
evidently out of respect, and they parted 
from each other in peace, the whole Church 
being at peace, both those that (so) observed 
and those that did not. 
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PART II 





ANALYSIS OF EVIDENCE 





THE INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHARIST 


- THE Eucharist was instituted at the Last Supper by Christ Himself in the 
presence of His chosen Apostles. A special revelation to S. Paul excepted, 
all accounts of the Institution are therefore derived from eleven eye-witnesses. 
In the short narratives included in the canonical Scriptures and associated 
with the names of SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke and Paul, there may be a purely 
human element to be sifted out ; and the accounts of Justin and Irenaeus are 
not independent but ancillary. To all these it will be well to apply “critical 
methods” not only with caution and reserve but with tenderness and gratitude, 
in order to observe how the seed planted by the Lord in the Last Supper 
struck roots downward into men’s hearts and sent out shoots upward towards 
God. In the organic growth of the Eucharist, the inarticulate and potential 
became the articulate and kinetic, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The whole truth unfolded itself: what was old was seen to be new, and what 
seemed new was found to be old. 

The earliest written record of the Institution of the Eucharist occurs in 
S. Paul’s First Epistle to the Church at Corinth, written about 55 A.D. in 
the course of the third missionary journey. The Epistle had its occasional as 
well as its eternal significance. It is an Apostolic rebuke and exhortation 
addressed to a Church under the direct supervision of the writer, a Church 
which has fallen from its good estate. Instead of unity internal divisions and 
dissensions prevail, both of belief and of practice. Gross sins have been 
committed by individuals and tolerated by the community. The discipline 
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of the Church is very relaxed. Even the Lord’s Supper, which should 
solemnly recall the Last Supper of the Lord, has become the scene of self- 
assertion and self-indulgence. Unity is a foregone blessing ; these professing 
Christians have forgotten that they are members of one body, the Body of 
Christ; and so they have come to neglect and abuse the opportunities of 
fellowship and unity in the sacred Ordinance of the Lord. Such is the 
tenour of the Epistle. 

In rebuking those who eat and drink with thanksgiving in a disorderly 
manner S. Paul finds it good to recount the Institution of the Feast which 
they defamed.’ He is recounting what he had taught already, and his résumé 
is succinct ; his words are: 

cor 71" 

23 Ey@ yap tapédaBov amd tod Kupiov, 6 cal tapéSmxa tpiv, btu 6 
Kupios "IHEOTS év tH vu«rl @ wapedidero ehaBev aptov 24 Kal evyaprotioas 
éxXacey Kai elev Toftd Moy écTIN TO c@MA TO Y¥Tép YMON* TOYTO ToleEiTE 
eic THN €MHN ANAMNHCIN. 25 WoaUTWSs Kal TO ToTHpLoY weTAa TO SeuTYHCAL, 
Aéyov Tofto Td TOTHpION H KAINH AIAOHKH écTIN EN TH émM@ afmatr TofTo 
Troleite, OcAKic €A4N TIINHTE, eic THN €MHN ANAMNHCIN. 

In the opening words the force of the preposition in amo tod Kupiov is 
direct communication, so that, whether the Apostle received a direct 
revelation from his Lord or not, he at least regards himself as having been 
the recipient of the information in so direct a fashion that the channel was 
a negligible factor in its transmission. This truth he had handed on to the 
Corinthians on an earlier occasion, during the second missionary journey, 
and had instructed them how to be obedient to the Lord’s commands. He 
had taught them his ways in Christ JESUS as he was wont to teach every- 
where in every Church. And as throughout the Epistle he is careful to 
distinguish between his own directions and the ordinances of the Lord, 
reflexion will attach to S. Paul’s words greater and greater authority and 
significance ; and the very plainness and conciseness of the report testify to 
its inestimable value as an historical record. 

The Apostle relates that the Lord JESUS on the night when His betrayal 
was being carried out,—whether that was the evening of the Passover or not, 
is not mentioned,—took a cake of bread, and offered thanks, and broke it, 
and declared it to be His Body which was on their behalf. The Lord then 
enjoined that they should “be doing this” for His memorial. Also the Lord 
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proceeded similarly with the cup at the close of the meal. He declared it to 
be the new covenant in His Blood, and bade them do this, whenever they 
drank it, for His memorial. 

The few and simple words ascribed to the Lord are majestic in their 
transparency and depth; they are the utterances of One like whom “never 
man spake.” Their full meaning transcends exegesis: even experience can 
only taste their transcendent truth. “Eorw translated by zs indicates an 
identity which penetrates to the source of reality, and it may be doubted 
whether any identities, which seem easier to understand, are comparable with 
this mystical identity. Further restriction or definition of the identity of the 
bread and the Body, of the cup and the Blood, is in danger of taking for the 
Divine fulness the content of an earthen vessel. 

To scholars, whose judgments on such matters most students would wish 
to follow, the Lord’s language: todro moveite, eis THY avduvynow, } Kaw) 
S:aOyen, has a “sacrificial ring,” and at the least the words are patient of 
a sacrificial sense. Sacrifice was undoubtedly in S. Paul’s mind somewhat 
earlier in the Epistle, but the consideration of the precise nature of the con- 
clusions to be derived therefrom must be postponed. 

The phrase 7d iwép bud is especially noteworthy; it is not stated to 
whom the words refer; nor is the destiny of the Body devoted for the 
Disciples specified: S. Paul is only refreshing the memories of his readers. 
To supply 8:dduevov, and to interpret judy of the Church represented in the 
Apostles, appears perfectly legitimate, if the balance of the interpretation 
be maintained by recollection of the preparatory discourse in the fourth 
Gospel: 6 dpros 88 dv Eye S00 4 cap Mov éotly brép ris Tob Kdopou Fwijs, 
and of the zrepl, iwép, 7oAXoyv of the first two Gospels. 

The expression % «aw Sia8jxn has a backward reference to 7) wadaia 
8:aOn«n instituted through Moses on Sinai: “Moses came and told the people all 
the words of the Lord, and all the judgements...and Moses wrote all the words 
of the Lord, and rose up early in the morning, and builded an altar under the 
mount...and Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made with you 
upon all these conditions.” The Author of the New Covenant points to His 
Cross as the Sacrifice consummating and sealing it. 

Lastly, the solemn rite is to be repeated for His memorial, for a remem- 
brance of Him. The Apostles, and therefore the Church, were to recall and 
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repeat this Last Meal, indissolubly linked to the Lord’s Death, and so fraught 
with the significance and the grace of that saving event. 

The next account of the Institution inviting examination is contained in 
the second Gospel, and the tradition there crystallised cannot have a date 
posterior to that of the Epistle just discussed. The passage quoted follows a 
reference to the traitor’s presence at the outset of the meal, which was under- 
stood to be paschal: 

Mc 142-4 

22 Kai éo@iovtwr avtav AaBa@v aptov eviroyjnoas Exracev Kal ewxev avtois 
kai elev \aBete, TOYTS EcTIN TO CMA MOY. 23 Kal AaB@v TOTHpLOV evyapiaTHoas 
édw@xev avtois, Kal emvov é€€ avtod mavtes. 24 Kal elev avtois Toft éctin Td 
AIMA MOY TAC AIABHKHC TO EKYYNNOMENON YTTEP TOAAQN. 

That is to say, during the evening meal JESUS took a cake, blessed, broke, 
and gave to His Disciples, bidding them take that which was His Body. He 
then took a cup, offered thanks, and gave to them, whereupon “they drank of 
it, all” He declared it to be His Blood of the Covenant, being shed on 
behalf of many; and added that he would not drink wine again until He 
drank it new in the Kingdom of God. 

There is in the Epistle already cited a clear indication of the use of 
wine at the Lord’s Supper, and in the present evangelical record the writer 
evidently understands the cup to contain “the fruit of the vine,’ and not 
water merely. This will be seen to be the testimony of the first Gospel, and 
the most reasonable supposition in the case of the third. Such a concurrence 
of evidence renders it audacious to assume the employment of water only in 
the Eucharists of the first century; and there is clear evidence against such a 
strange usage at a later date. 

It may be inferred from verse 25 that the Institution took place at the 
close of the Supper; and the inference becomes a certainty if the order of 
words in the third Gospel be weighed. The further discussion of this deeply 
interesting verse lies outside our purpose. 

The graphic touch: «ai ériov é€ a’tod wavtes, is a reminder of the well- 
known description of S. Mark as izterpres Petri. The Disciples obeyed the 
bidding of their Lord: probably the Eleven, for the first two Gospels are 
silent concerning the departure of the traitor, and textual considerations 
suggest that the third may not be entirely accurate in the sequence of 
events. 


F. 5 
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The Lord’s words on the identity of the bread with His Body are 
recorded simply by S. Mark. In the case of the cup, he relates more. It is 
the Blood of the Lord; for Mov cannot belong to Sa@y«ns, and indeed in 
the preceding verse there is the parallel construction 76 oda Mov. Further 
the Lord’s Blood is associated with a covenant, the Covenant; and it is 
being shed on behalf of many. The phrase of the Old Testament, 76 alua 
THs StaOynxns, is reproduced. 

The third source of evidence for the Institution is found in the first 
Gospel, according to S. Matthew. Without entering into the question of the 
date, authorship and homogeneity of the Gospel, it may be remarked that 
the passage in point belongs to the class characterised by the closest 
resemblance to the tradition enshrined in S. Mark’s Gospel. On the evening 
of the first day of unleavened bread, JESUS is reclining at supper with His 
Disciples, and confronts the traitor with his treachery. The narrative then 
proceeds : 

Mt 26% 

26 EoOovray S& aitév AaBov 6 “IHYOTE dprov cai edrAoynoas éxracev 
kai Sods Tols paOntais elev: AdBete darete, TOYTO ECTIN TO CMA MOY. 27 Kal 
AaBav roripiov Kal evyapioTnoas EdwKev avtois réywr Tliete €2 ayToY MANTEC, 
28 TOYTO fdp écTIN TO aiIMA Moy THC AIAOHKHC TO TrEPi TIOAAG@N €KYYNNOMENON eic 
AECIN AMAPTION. 

At the close of the Meal JESUS took a cake and blessed and broke, 
and gave to His Disciples bidding them take and eat, it was His Body. Then 
He took a cup, gave thanks, and gave to them with the invitation, “ Drink 
of it, all of you,” it was His Blood of the Covenant being shed in the matter 
of many for remission of sins. He then solemnly avowed that He would 
not drink henceforward any wine until He came to drink it new with 
them in the Kingdom of His Father. 

There is a stronger note of personal appeal in this narrative than in the 
companion account of S. Mark. The Evangelist dwells with loving interest 
upon the minutiae of acts and words. The Disciples are encouraged not only 
to take but to eat the bread, all to drink of the cup; and the Lord will not 
merely drink new wine in the Kingdom of God, but drink it with them, and 
in His Father’s Kingdom. The same five simple words assert the identity 
of the bread and the Body; but the identity of the cup with the Blood, 
pertaining to the Covenant, is accompanied by a definition of the benefit 
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that many will derive from the shedding of His Blood, the remission of 
their sins. The words 7repi moAdoév are wider than the daép tudv of the 
Pauline account; and the word wept may have a sacrificial connotation? 
arising out of its use in the Old Testament. 

The remaining canonical record of the Institution is from the pen of 
a professed historian, S. Luke®, Its value is peculiarly high, for though 
the writer was not a hearer of the Lord, he had been diligent in follow- 
ing up everything to its source and wrote with care so that he might 
secure an advance on oral tradition in respect of accuracy. His account 
runs: 

Bey22e-* 

19 Kai AaBeav dprov evyapictncas éExracev Kal Swxev avdtois eyov 
Tof1d éctin Td cama Moy TO YEP YMON AIAGMENON* TOYTO TrOlEiTe Eic THN éMHN 
ANAMNHCIN. 20 Kal TO TOTHpLOY @aa’T@s peTa TO SeLTVATAL, Néywv TofTo Td 
TIOTHPION H KAINH AIAOHKH EN T@ AiMaTi MOY, TO YEP YMG@N EKYYNNOMENON. 

On the evening of the day of unleavened bread, at the hour of the 
paschal meal, JESUS reclined at meat with the Apostles. He expressed 
His earnest longing to eat the Passover with them before suffering, and 
declared that He would not eat it again until the consummation in the 
Kingdom of God. Then He received a cup, gave thanks and bade them 
take it and divide it among themselves, and said that He would not drink 
wine again until the coming of the Kingdom of God. At this climax He 
took a cake, gave thanks, broke, gave to them, and said that it was His 
Body which was being given on their behalf, and bade them do it for His 
memorial. In the same way, after supper, with the cup, declaring it to be 
the New Covenant in His Blood which was being poured out on their behalf. 
The Gospel then reports the denunciation of the traitor. 

A sense of the imminence of a terrible and tragic event is transfused 
throughout the measured language of the writer. The eating and drinking 
of the paschal supper are the Lord’s very last participation in such familiar 
intercourse before His Death on the Cross: in two opening verses is conveyed 
a reiterated assurance of the finality of the meal. And so when they have 
partaken, amid the gracious and solemn revelation of the future which the 


1 Cf Clem Rom 41° Ovolat epi dyaprias, and Ro 8, He 13". 
2 The full text is read with confidence after a consideration of the textual evidence which will be 


found in Appendix A. 
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Lord vouchsafes, He gives to them, in addition to the earthly refreshment 
of which they have partaken, the heavenly food so long promised, and the 
Last Supper of the Old Testament is the First Supper of the New. The New 
Covenant is sealed by anticipation; a perpetual Memorial is secured; the 
surrendered Body and the outpoured Blood are bestowed upon the Apostles 
to be the everlasting treasure of the Church, freely to bestow, as they were 
freely received. 





If the limits of the canonical writings are overstepped, two accounts 
present themselves, belonging, it is true, to the second century, but strikingly 
corroborative, and deserving from their early date to be compared with the 
four already discussed. 

The first of these is given by Justin Martyr, a Syrian by birth, resident 
sometime at Ephesus and afterwards at Rome. The passage to be quoted 
is near the end of his First Apology addressed to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, and ascribed to a date not remote from A.D, 140. It runs as follows: 

1 Apol 66 

Oi yap “Amdaroro: ev tots yevopévous br’ adtdv atropynpovedpacw, a 
Kanreirar evayyédua, ottas trapédwxav évteradOar avdtoiss tov "IHZOTN 
AaBovta aptov ebyapioticayta ecimeiv' Tofto moleite €ic THN ANAMNHCIN MOY, 
ToyTéct! TO cHMA MOY’ Kal TO ToTHpLOV dpolws AaBovTa Kal evyaploTnCAaYTA 
elmeiv’ ToYtd écTiIN aim& MOY’ Kal povols avTots pwetadodvat. 

Thus according to the best of Justin’s knowledge, derived from Apostolic 
writings, JESUS took a cake and gave thanks and commanded to do this 
for His memorial, saying at the same time that it was His Body. He then 
proceeded in like manner to take the cup, and gave thanks and said that 
it was His Blood. Only the Apostles received them. 

The command rodro trovette expressed in the case of the bread is 
probably carried on by owoiws to the cup also, although in the latter case 
the command is not explicitly recorded, a remark applying also to the 
Lucan account, in which a similar omission occurs. The remission of sins 
is not mentioned: it may have been thought too hard for a pagan reader; 
and the same may account for the omission of “given for you,” “shed for 
you,” if it be deliberate. The simpler idea of a memorial is made prominent, 
and indeed given the first place on Christ’s lips. The Apostles, representing 
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the Church of Christ, alone received these eternal gifts: to them alone was 
addressed the command: to them alone was committed the authority so 
to make a perpetual memorial of the Lord JEsus. 

The second of the accounts is given by Irenaeus, the pioneer of a succes- 
sion of Doctors of the Church who ‘built upon broad and firm foundations 
of Gospel Truth, with the Incarnation for the corner-stone, the Catholic view 
of God, Man and the World. In his letter to Florinus Irenaeus tells how, 
while still a boy, he witnessed Polycarp’s daily life and listened to his 
narration of past intercourse with men who had seen the Lord. At the 
time of the martyrdom of Polycarp, about the middle of the second century, 
Irenaeus was at Rome. Later he became the successor of Pothinus in the 
see of Lyons. Thus East and West united in a man of great saintliness, 
much learning, wide travel, and episcopal rank in the Church. His great 
work against Heresies contains this passage : 

Contra Haer. IV. xvii. 5 

Sed et Suis Discipulis dans consilium, primitias Deo offerre ex Suis 
creaturis, non quasi indigenti, sed ut ipsi nec infructuosi nec ingrati sint, 
eum qui ex creatura est panis accepit, et gratias egit, dicens: HOC EST MEUM 
CORPUS. Et calicem similiter, qui est ex ea creatura, quae est secundum 
nos, SUUM SANGUINEM confessus est, et NOVI TESTAMENTI NOVAM docuit 
OBLATIONEM; quam Ecclesia ab Apostolis accipiens, in universo mundo 
offert Deo...... 

The Lord took ordinary bread, and gave thanks, and said that it was 
His Body ; and the cup in the same way He declared to be His Blood, and 
so taught the oblation of the New Covenant. This oblation the Church 
received from the Apostles, and everywhere duly offers. 

It is observable however that the passage is disappointing in three ways ; 
it is extant only in Latin, it is only an epitome of what was well known, 
and it relapses into paraphrase at the bestowal of the cup. Fortunately, how- 
ever, these defects can be partially remedied by the habit of reiteration which 
the writer evinces. In fact where Greek and Latin are extant together in 
the course of the work, the phrases. of the first part of the account recur 
so that the reconstruction of the original Greek is, for the first half, a matter 
of considerable certainty. For the second half, the paraphrase of the Lord’s 
words over the cup is found in another context, and so as to make it clear 
what Irenaeus thought those words to have been, 
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Thus the first half of the passage contains the significant words: ...panem 
accepit (JESUS), et gratias egit, dicens: HOC EST MEUM CORPUS. Et calicem 
similiter.... These may be at once retranslated: ...AaBov 6 IHZOTS 
dprov kai ebyapiotnoas elev’ Tofrd éctin Td c&MA Moy. Kal TO ToTrpLoy 
OoavTas.... 

The second half: ...Suum Sanguinem confessus est, et Novi Testa- 
menti...docuit oblationem, may be transformed into oratio recta by com- 
paring the language of IV. xxxiii. 2: ...Dominus...accipiens panem Suum 
Corpus esse confitebatur, et temperamentum calicis Suum Sanguinem 
confirmavit. What the Lord actually said of the bread was, according 
to the Latin version of Irenaeus: HOC EST MEUM CORPUS; and therefore 
by comparing: panem Suum Corpus esse confitebatur, with: Hoc est 
Meum Corpus, it appears that to: calicem Suum Sanguinem confessus est, 
corresponds the direct speech: HIC EST MEUS SANGUIS. Irenaeus would 
therefore have in mind, whilst writing the account, something undistinguish- 
able from: 

elrrev* Toytd écTIN TO aiMA MOY. 

This result is confirmed by a passage in which both Greek and Latin are 

extant (V. ii. 3): 
Hrs kat éx Tod motnpiov, 6 gate TO Ala Adrod, tpéperas, 
quae de calice, qui est Sanguis Ejus, nutritur, 
kai €« tod dptov, 6. éote TO Sepa Avrod, adferau. 
et de pane, quod est Corpus Ejus, augetur. 

Finally there is needed a Greek equivalent for the words: Novi Testa- 

menti novam docuit oblationem: this may be supplied by 
...TAC KAINAC AIAOHKHC’ TOYTO TrOlelTE. 

Thus it is highly probable that the account of the Institution to which 
Irenaeus held had the following form : 

AaBov 6 IHZOTS dprov nai evyapioticas eirev’ Toftd éctin TO CMA Moy. 
Kal 70 TwoTHpiov wcadtws NaBa@v elrev’ TofTd éctiIn TO AIMA MOY THC KAINAC 
AIABHKHC* TOYTO TrOlelTE. 

The final command to do this would seem to apply to the whole rite, and 
not to the cup alone. 

The six Accounts are now exhibited, as opposite, in tabular form, so as to 
facilitate comparison. Replete as they are with minor variations, the very 
character of these divergences may serve to increase the conviction that they 
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arise out of an objective historical event ; the main features of this event are 
beyond all doubt or cavil : 
The Lord before His Death 
took a cake and gave thanks and said: 
THIS IS MY BODY; 
and took a cup in like manner and said: 
THIS IS MY BLOOD. 

This highest common factor of the Accounts represents that which, in 
the opinion of SS. Matthew, Peter, and Paul, Luke, Justin and Irenaeus, 
was central and essential in the Last Supper. 

In appraising the factors not common to all it will be fair to emphasise 
those which are attested by several, of which at least one is canonical ; and 
indeed apart from minor considerations of sequence there is little reason for 
rejecting any statement that is made by any single one of the authorities. For 
instance, it is absolutely certain that the cake was broken; in respect of this 
the four canonical accounts agree, and it is also clear that Justin and Irenaeus 
are aware of this, and that it is the universal practice of the Church in their 
time. Although Justin does not directly mention fraction, the cake set 
before the President in the Eucharistic celebration was distributed to the 
faithful, and so was broken; and Irenaeus asseverates that the “ bread which 
we break” is the “communion of His Body.” Before we proceed further in 
the synthesis of the Accounts, however, their relationship will need to be 
studied, and a few general remarks may be prefaced. 

A striking defect in much “modern” historical research is the haphazard 
application of the theory of development, or principle of continuity, of which 
the word “evolution” is the keynote. Facts are harassed and violated until 
they shall display a smooth sequence which is often quite foreign to them. 
Arrangement in chronological order leading to detection of progressive 
variation is obviously an effective process for the discovery of truth, but 
the requisite labour and caution are not always to be detected in the 
writings of those who apply themselves to follow the evolutionary method of 
investigation. The method is too often associated with a play of the 
imagination which leads to views of great novelty and small permanence. 
One of the most eminent historians of this class discourages enthusiastic 
views of the penetrative power of “historical science” by the naive confes- 
sion that hopelessly irreconcileable conclusions may be drawn by competent 
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scholars from the same facts: “there is this difference between the progress 
of physical and the progress of historical science; that in the case of 
physical science men usually grow towards an agreement, but in the case 
of historical research they do not necessarily do so.” 

The broad views which are the boast of the high evolutionary school are 
not always as legitimate as they are easy and attractive. One example, 
not taken from any particular writer, may serve to illustrate the danger of 
the hasty application of “evolutionary principles” in the present field of 
investigation. With the hypothesis of two independent traditions of the 
Institution which may be indicated by “ Mc-Mt” and “Lc-Pl,” it is natural 
enough to predict their combination and expansion in a later form, current 
in the Church of the middle of the second century, and indicated by 
“Ju-Ir.” The course of development, as observed in acts of martyrs and 
lives of saints, is generally observed to be accompanied by accretion and 
accumulation. Now in the present case this is flatly contradicted by facts. 
The Ju-Ir account of the Institution is singularly brief, and much shorter 
than the earlier Mc-Mt and Lec-Pl narratives. Indeed the course of 
history does not necessarily coincide with the path of least resistance in 
the mind of an enquirer, and events have not always come to pass, or 
been brought to pass, in the particular manner which comes easiest to the 
understanding of the historian. The explanation is to be found, not in a 
principle, but in a fact: namely, that Apostolic tradition was guarded with 
jealous care, and the “natural tendency” to accretion was resisted by the 
will of man furthered by the hand of God. 

Far from decrying the proper application of the “ evolutionary method,” 
we try to recognise fully that where evolution ceases, thought is generally 
wasted ; evolution by continuous variation in a sequence of cause and effect 
is an absolute necessity of thought in the scientific investigation of that 
into which time enters. 

As suggested in the example which has been dismissed, the six Accounts 
of the Institution can be arranged in pairs of closely similar narratives, 

Mc; Mt. :, Pl, Le) 3 Juycr: 


1 Dr P. Gardner, Zxploratio Evangelica, 1899, p. 168. The dictum seems to be regarded as a 
general proposition, of which a special case is the assertion: ‘‘ It is certainly not true that a careful and 
erudite study of the origins of Christianity will bring all men alike into harmonious views as to the 
person and work”’ of Jesus (/.c.),—a small truth, or else a great untruth. 
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The first pair are part of the primitive tradition common to the first 
two Gospels, and so unquestionably belong to the middle of the first 
century; the second pair cannot be put appreciably later; and the third 
pair balance about the middle of the second century. In each case the 
written accounts represent a belief current for some time before the actual 
date of writing ; and this enhances the validity of the dates assigned. There 
is also indicated an entire absence of essential variation, between the 
years 50 and 180, in the conception of what occurred a little before the 
year 30. 

Throughout the main outline of the first Gospel the narrative of the 
second Gospel was familiar to the editor, and this identity or similarity 
evinces itself in their accounts of the Institution. The two accounts are 
congruent, except for the following variations. For the Marcan act: xat 
éruov €& avtod ravres, the first Gospel has the spoken word of the Lord: miete 
éZ aytoy TnTec; for the Marcan Ymép TOAAMN, it has epi TOAA@N; and the 
additions arete and eic Adecin Amaptidn are made by the first Gospel to 
the words of bestowal of the bread and of the cup respectively. The last 
words define the efficacy of the outpouring of the Lord’s Blood in the 
matter of many: it will secure the remission of sins; and this is the final 
statement of the Lord concerning the cup, for comparison with the Lucan ac- 
count proves that the verse there following is only an emphatic assertion that 
the Supper is the Last Supper. Whether the words cic &qecin AmapTiON are 
allowed to have been used by the Lord on that occasion, or not,—doubtless 
they were, though recorded only in one Gospel,—they explain mepi moAA@n in 
a way agreeable to the attitude of the Gospels towards Christ’s Death, as 
a voluntary Self-sacrifice on behalf of others. The words are a testimony 
to the redemptive power of the Death on the Cross, but no less do they 
assert in their context the cleansing virtue of the Lord’s Blood; simply 
and plainly they propound the mysterious and glorious truth of saving 
grace proceeding through earthly channels. 

The first two Gospels present therefore this stereotyped form of a very 
primitive tradition ; the one probably consonant with S. Peter's preaching 
of the Gospel; the other, at the least, approved by those who towards 
the close of the first century gave to the first Gospel its finality of form, 
and who must have been in close communion with Apostolic teaching. 
The old popularity of the first, and the new popularity of the second 
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Gospel, give to their united and congruent testimony a peculiar interest and 
importance. 

Close resemblance and underlying independence co-exist in the third 
and fourth Accounts, whilst their common divergences from the first two 
Synoptists are so striking that beyond a doubt they do not derive from 
Mt-Mc. The essay to vindicate the full text of Lc leads to the conclusion 
that the Pauline story, committed earlier to writing, was not copied by 
S. Luke. A contemporary would surely have expected pretty much the 
same description of the Last Supper from SS. Paul and Luke, and not merely 
because the latter was likely to reproduce something from the sermons or 
correspondence of the former. The Evangelist’s researches into evidence, 
his consultations with eyewitnesses, his dissatisfaction with some extant 
histories,—these were not the affair of a day or a year. For a long period 
he must have been keenly observant to gather all the authentic information 
accessible to him. Whether or no the brother whose praise all Christians 
knew to be in the Gospel was S, Luke, it is plausible to see S. Paul deriving 
from his labours and researches much of his own knowledge of Christ’s life. 
But the resemblance of the Pl-Lc accounts does not imply that their joint 
value does not exceed that of either alone; they corroborate each other. In 
the one resides the fruit of patient investigation by a follower of the Apostles 
who has shown himself throughout his work to possess the historical charism ; 
in the other is contained the authoritative teaching in Christ, as disseminated 
over the world by him, whom no man but himself would call “the least of the 
Apostles.” 

The verbal divergences in Lc and PI have been detailed, and there are 
no essential variations to note. Comparison of the Mt-Mc pair with 
Le-Pl leaves the question of precedence in authority unsettled, if the 
question need be raised. The circumstances of the Supper agree so far as 
they are specified, except that Lc departs from the chronological order of 
Mt-Mc in putting the prediction of the betrayal after the Institution, and 
omits the acted parable of the washing of feet which was directed against an 
evil rivalry. Yet the introduction is fuller in Lc; the words are recorded by 
which Christ recalled the emulous Disciples to their proper selves and helped 
them to realise the solemnity and finality of what He proceeded to do. In 
one point the Lucan arrangement of incident may be revised ; comparison 
of Mc and Mt with the Johannine narrative confirms what a sense of the 
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fitness of things forcibly suggests, that Judas the traitor was not a partaker 
of the first Eucharist". The hypothesis of a later insertion introduced into 
the first draft of the third Gospel alleviates the difficulty of traversing 
S. Luke’s testimony in this detail. 

Further divergence between Mc-Mt and Lc-P!] is to be noted in the 
time-mark: peta 7d Sevrvioai, at the bestowal of the cup in the latter pair . 
of accounts, which again describe the cup as: TO Trornptoy, whilst in Mc-Mt 
the cup has no such time-mark attached to it, and motnptov is anarthrous. 
It seems clear that écavtws and peta TO Sevmvijocas are adverbial clauses to 
be associated together with a verb not expressed but easily understood: 
the one modal, the other temporal: and their joint effect scarcely produces 
the sensation of an interval between the bestowals of the bread and the cup; 
both bestowals appear to have been made at the close of the meal. 

The four Accounts can hardly present more than a handful out of the 
long and intimate converse of that fateful evening. It was fitting that words 
of especially vital significance should be recorded alone, so that their cogency 
might not compel us less, from close association with other of the Lord’s 
farewell teaching. The narratives of the Synoptists gain in penetrative power 
by their concentrated form: they resemble the cut gem, which fascinates 
the eye, and scores a mark on the hardest material. The fourth Gospel 
records all those tender words which might have been expected to come 
from the Lord to His “little flock” even at a time when any but absolute 
purity of soul would have snapped beneath the cruel stress. The last 
Gospel here as elsewhere supplements the other three; the latter possess 
none of the diffuse garrulity of an old man’s memory, which some critics 
have charged to S. John’s account, forgetting that every one of his verses 
is by itself pregnant with truth. If brevity is a hallmark of truth, the 
Synoptists may claim to satisfy this test in their accounts of the Institution ; 
and their aim seems to have been none other than the conveyance of saving 
truths in the simplest and shortest way. 

Considerations of this sort we believe to be no less helpful than the 
discussion of textual details, as steps towards a freer and fuller confidence 
in the Accounts, especially where they overlap without mutual contradiction, 
and where there is no reason to suspect interpolation. The actual words 


1 Compare also the Pauline mode of referring to the betrayal in the imperfect, mapedldero: 
1 Co 11%, 
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of the Lord on the redemptive efficacy of His Death, and concurrently 
of His Body and Blood, may be fairly taken to be found by addition of 
the four Accounts, accepting each factor and rejecting none. The Mc-Mt 
account connects the Self-sacrifice of the Cross with the shedding of the 
Blood in the cup: the Lc-Pl narrative associates it with the surrendering 
of the Body in the bread; may not the Lord have joined it with both and 
stated it twice?—S. Luke with characteristic symmetry does report it twice: 
TO COMA MOY, TO YTIEP YM@N AIAOMENON : [TO aimd Moy,] TO YTIEP YM@N EKYYNNOMENON. 
Thus there may be assumed a certain abridgement in Mc, Mt and PI: they 
were content, it would seem, to express once with unmistakable emphasis 
the redemptive word. : 

Take again the words of the Lord: tofto moteite eic THN éMHN ANAMNHCIN, 
recorded twice by S. Paul, once by S. Luke, and not at all by SS. Mark and 
Matthew. The four writers can scarcely have been aware that a comparison 
of their brief narratives, made eighteen centuries after their time, would throw 
into prominence differences of content which would be considered, in all 
sobriety, to overthrow the tradition of ages that the Eucharist was instituted 
by Christ Himself. The narratives were approved by the Church, when she 
sealed the canon of the New Testament, and all the while was commending 
herself to the conscience in her dispensation of these heavenly Mysteries. In 
the twentieth century, to conclude from a few Evangelical variations, accom- 
panied by no essential inconsistencies, that the Church some time in the second 
century of grace fell into so grievous an error, never suspected, surmised or 
imagined until yesterday, borders upon the absurd. Such rationalistic scep- 
ticism differs lamentably from rational criticism. 

In the face of those who urge “ with all reserve and reverence” the Pauline 
origin of the Eucharist!, a few general considerations may be brought forward. 
The difficulty does not lie in the evidence, but in the way in which the evidence 
is approached. The interpretation of history is idle and barren, there is no 
lesson to be learned or counsel to be gained, if the hand of God is not seen 
in it, whether it be the working of a Providence so-called, or with greater 
precision the purpose of the Father, the energy of the Son, and the illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit which are everywhere discerned. The canon of 
continuity in development, the principle of the applicability of critical 


1 The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, P. Gardner, 1893: compare Die urchristlichen Traditionen iiber 
Ursprung und Sinn des Abendmahis, ¥. Spitta, 1893. 
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methods, the presumption that present minds applied to records of past 
action will produce anything but manifold delusion,—all these postulates 
remain in the realm of postulate unless they are embraced in the full and 
complete recognition of God, corresponding in this instance to the general 
guidance of the Church by the Holy Spirit of Truth. How is it credible, 
then, that for a century and a half, to mention only the period before us, 
from the foundation of the Church to the close of the second century, the 
whole body of Christians should understand, and understand wrongly, that 
a supreme mystical Gift had been given to them, as it were bequeathed to 
them, by their Saviour on the last night of His earthly ministry? Yet more, 
that they should believe, and believe wrongly, that He ordered them to 
repeat the simple acts of the Supper held on that evening of His betrayal ? 
Nothing but an impressive mass of evidence can justify any critic in 
adopting so precarious a position; and this constraining mass of evidence 
is not forthcoming. 

To return from this apologetic digression, one more divergence between 
Mc-Mt and Lc-Pl has not yet been mentioned. The opening words over 
the cup are variously reported. In Mc-Mt the cup is the Lord’s Blood 
of the Covenant; in Lc-Pl it is the New Covenant in His Blood. Since 
the Covenant of the former is not the old Mosaic Covenant, the epithet 
“new” of the latter is not unnatural, and so the distinction mainly resides 
in the contrast: “Blood of Covenant,’ and “Covenant in Blood.” It 
appears that no contrast was intended by the writers. In Le follow the 
words: “which is being poured out on your behalf”; so that the cup, to 
which the clause refers, must contain the Blood; and in PI a little earlier 
are the words: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not fellowship 
in the Blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not fellowship in 
the Body of Christ?” The relation of the bread to the Body is the same 
as of the cup to the Blood; and thus in Pl and Lec the cup is stated, in 
a slightly different way from that in Mc and Mt, to be the Lord’s Blood 
sealing the (New) Covenant then being made by Him. 

On the whole, therefore, nothing essential in the recorded words of the 
Institution according to any one of the six Accounts can be considered to 
arise out of a mistake or to have been added without warrant. The Lord 
may be unhesitatingly conceived to have presented to His Disciples, first 
the bread, with such simple words as: 
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“Take this and eat it: THIS IS MY BODY: which is given for you: 
do this for My remembrance” ; 


second, the cup of wine, with words not very different from: 


“Take this and all drink it: THIS Is MY BLOOD: which is shed for 
you and many, to make a new covenant for remission of sins: 
do this for My remembrance.” 


The acts of taking, giving thanks and blessing, breaking, distributing, 
will be noticed later; here it may suffice to suggest the peculiar importance 
they receive from their very mention in so brief a narrative. 

After close scrutiny of what are, after all, but textual minutiae, the 
perspective needs to be restored. In the last decade a wave of scepticism 
burst over what had seemed through eighteen centuries to be indisputable 
undisputed fact. The very objectivity of the Institution as an historical 
event was doubted more than once,—a phase of thought peculiarly modern. 
Discrepancies of narration were taken to signify deception, conscious or un- 
conscious, early or late, direct or indirect. And yet the detection of dis- 
crepancies results from the profusion of evidence. With no more than one 
extant record, the most powerful weapon of destructive criticism is made 
useless. In a store of really reliable, independent, personal evidence, dis- 
crepancies are visible to the naked eye. It is in the manufactured article 
that the veneer of plausibility lulls the attention by smooth deceit. 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE EUCHARIST 


A cursory perusal of the records of the acts and words of the Lord in the 
Last Supper is sufficient to recall similar acts and cognate words described by 
all the Gospels in connexion with the previous life of Christ and with His 
succeeding visits after His Resurrection. The taking and breaking of loaves 
of bread, the blessing or thanksgiving, and the distribution are familiar and 
characteristic events outside the Last Supper; they at once recall the feeding 
of the multitudes. And the words of eating His Body and drinking His 
Blood had their forerunners in earlier discourses recorded by S. John, of 
which the relationship to the Eucharist is so intimate that some have seen in 
them more than in the records of the Last Supper. 
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The feeding of the five thousand is recorded in all four Gospels; that of 
the four thousand in the first two only. The Marcan narratives will be found 
in the texts printed above; and with them may be compared the Lucan 
passage describing the evening-meal at Emmaus and the Johannine account 
of the morning-meal on the shore of Gennesaret, both referring to the risen 
life of the Lord. 

All these extracts depict vividly the Lord’s manner of presiding at a 
meal. He is pourtrayed as taking bread, giving thanks or blessing’, breaking 
and bestowing, before those about Him begin to eat. The outward procedure 
on each occasion was very similar to that of the Last Supper. In the acts 
of that Meal there can have been little that was novel or strange; they were 
in accordance with an habitual practice, so characteristic and so significant 
as to deserve and secure permanent record. Their inimitable graciousness 
led to His recognition when the fashion of His bodily frame was changed, and 
the two disciples knew Him “in the breaking of the bread.” 

The occurrence of duodws in Jn 21 is of interest because of the attention 
which was focussed upon @cavras in the Lc-Pl Accounts of the Institution. 
A further point may be noted: the act of fraction is not mentioned in either 
Johannine excerpt. But in the first case the Marcan tradition embodied in 
all the synoptic Gospels records the breaking, and this may be confidently 
accepted. Then the omission in the second case on the part of S. John 
becomes less surprising, and the fourth Evangelist’s silence on the matter 
need not be considered to impugn the view that the Lord’s procedure alike 
at public and private meals was uniform, the same as in their dvaxepadaiwous 

_at the Last Supper. 

It cannot be of only trivial interest to consider whether the Lord’s manner 
of beginning a meal does not contain elements deeper than the merely 
picturesque. Otherwise it is hard to imagine why it should procure for itself 
such repeated and detailed insertion into brief records of Christ’s life, com- 
posed for the furtherance of the salvation of mankind. Is, then, superficial 
interest or pictorial aim the only factor in the specification of such details as 
these of breaking, and blessing, and distributing? Or, are they not glimpses 
of sacramental truth, pervading all bodily life and centring in the Incarnation? 
For those who are in the body, bodily acts have a spiritual import and 


1 The Accounts of the Institution show that e’xapicretv and eddoyeiv are almost interchangeable 
words: see also 1 Co 148, and compare 1 Co 11% with 1 Co 1018, 


—— 
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counterpart. The Religion of the Incarnation has promises for, and demands 
from, both body and spirit, disclosed in and by One who was perfect Man 
and perfect God. 

To his short sketch of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand S. John 
appends a train of discourses arising therefrom. An inestimable debt of 
gratitude is due to the Evangelist for his preservation of at least the 
substance and trend of the Lord’s instruction. In the face of his own 
declaration of the utter impossibility of producing a full account of all the 
words and deeds of the Lord, the debt is ill repaid by the critic who on 
these very grounds impugns his witness, and condemns as untrustworthy an 
epitome of unparalleled vigour and depth. 

The salient passages of the Sixth Chapter have been transcribed among 
the textual materials, and they amount briefly to this. JESUS led His people’s 
thoughts from earthly to heavenly food. He declares Himself to be their 
life-giving Bread and never-failing Drink. But how? In a strange and 
aweful sense. The true Bread is His Flesh which He will give for the life of 
the world, and the true Drink is His Blood. Whoever lives by these shall 
never die, but have eternal life. 

There is here a promise, fulfilled at the close of the Lord’s earthly 
Ministry, realised in very deed at the Last Supper. Then and not until 
then did the Apostles receive the fruition of the promised Gift, and through 
them an agelong Stewardship was bestowed on the Church. 

Beyond those resulting from a perverse will, no limits are set to the scope 
of the eternal benefits which the Lord will give to mankind. The range of 
His promise is as wide as that of the Gracious Invitation. The Discourse 
foreshadows the Eucharist, but it is general while the latter is specific. The 
Discourse is inclusive, the Eucharist is exclusive. The words recorded by 
S. John were addressed to the world: the Eucharist was entrusted to the 
Church. The world was promised eternal life, and receives it, but through 
the Church. 

Stress has sometimes been laid upon the statement: ta jyyata a ’Eyo 
heAaAnKa ipiv mvedpa éotw Kai won éotiv, because it would appear to 
enforce upon the discourse a “spiritual” sense. In this use of the word 
“spiritual” the precise meaning desired to be attached is rarely clear. A 
materialistic interpretation of the Lord’s words could not be more revolting 
to the modern mind than it was to the Jewish taste. It may be sufficient to 
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point out the danger which “spirituality” incurs, of falling into excessive 
idealism and sublimating vital truths into the intangible and ineffable. The 
via media, which frankly acknowledges, with the paramount claims of the 
spirit, the far from negligible claims of the body, accords with the sacramental 
view of life to which contemplation of the Incarnation leads. 

The keynote of this Sixth Chapter is that the Lord's Flesh and Blood 
shall be given for the eternal life of those who eat and drink them. Hard 
and obscure at this stage, the teaching became easy and luminous in the 
Last Supper. At the Institution, the how, the when and the where of the 
bestowal of the spiritual Food were made known. The dispensation of the 
Food was entrusted to the Apostles: the same Food, for to the generic Lap£ 
the specific Zéua corresponds. The Gifts thus contained in the earthen 
vessels ordained by the Lord were bequeathed by the Apostles to the care of 
others who succeeded them, and so, in an unbroken chain, the Catholic 
Church retained, and still retains, the stewardship of the Means of Grace, the 
Food which “ preserves unto everlasting life.” 

The Institution of the Eucharist not only fully realises but exceeds and 
transcends the expectations aroused by this Discourse a year before. Therein 
is initiated the New Covenant. The Last Supper is the occasion of the 
formal bestowal of the benefits of the Lord’s Death upon the Apostles and 
the many. It is then that He formally surrenders His Life for their life, 
anticipating Calvary. That infinite and eternal Sacrifice is to be ever com- 
memorated thenceforward by the Apostles and by the corporate Body which 
they primarily constitute. The repetition of the Last Supper is to bind afresh 
the Covenant that will not be loosed, to supplicate the continued confer- 
ment of the benefits of the Cross which will not be taken away, to receive the 
gracious gifts of living Food which will not fail, to recall the memory of 
Calvary which will not fade. 


THE EUCHARIST IN THE PAULINE CHURCHES 


The case of the Corinthian Church, to which the attention first directs 
itself in the essay to discover the mode of reproducing the Last Supper in 
Apostolic times, is pathological. The first Epistle from its founder to this 
Church is practically a congeries of disciplinary regulations and adjustments 
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and suggestions. Sound doctrine is inculcated, indeed, but almost medicin- 
ally, if the expression may be used; mainly it is the outward and ecclesiastical 
which needs authoritative settlement, though these derangements are them- 
selves largely due to neglect of the inward and religious. To the mind of 
the Apostle, which in essentials he himself considers to represent the mind of 
Christ, the importance of the relationship, social and otherwise, of Christians 
to one another, and to the world, is by no means small. At Corinth there is 
supreme need for disciplinary organisation, the failure of which has led to 
abuses and evils often of a terrible character. The community has its rights 
no less than the individual; “a man should seek not his own but others’ 
good”: the achievement of personal salvation should be but a part of the aim 
of every true follower of Christ. 

The outward corporate life of the Christian community at Corinth centres 
about the Lord’s Supper, which is the occasion of frequent assemblages of 
the Brethren. The Service has already gained its specific title: ro Kupsaxov 
Seizrvov, closely analogous to: 4 Kupsaxh juépa. Indeed it will be seen that 
it was customary to celebrate the Lord’s Supper on the Lord’s Day. 

The fundamental elements of the Service, in solemnity and significance, 
were the giving of thanks, the blessing and breaking of the cake of bread, 
the blessing of the cup of wine, and the recital of the Lord’s own words 
preceding His injunction to “do this for His remembrance.” Of the conse- 
crated food and drink those present partook in common. This was the 
Lord’s Supper xar’ éEoynv ; but it would appear to have been “enshrined” in 
a social meal (Gemeindemahl), a common table shared by all, to which the 
well-to-do contributed more than those who were not so well-off. This 
apparently innocent and desirable manifestation of brotherhood led to the 
disgracing and defaming of the Lord’s Supper, in the manner described by 
S. Paul. It may be that until the experience of the Church displayed the sad 
truth, there seemed little reason why the Supper should not be a bodily as 
well as a spiritual meal. The Institution was such a combination. Pentecost 
was followed by the daily participation in such common meals at Jerusalem, 
in which bread was broken and fellowship renewed. The burning enthusiasm 
of the ensuing generation maintained, it may be, an ideal Service in which 
the appetite of the body did not hamper or frustrate the claims of the spirit. 
But in process of time, as the Church gathered in, like a great drag-net, all 
sorts and conditions of men, the danger of the profanation of the Body and 
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Blood of the Lord made itself apparent, and was too terrible a risk to be 
suffered to continue. Thus the Lord’s Supper, to the augmentation of its 
power and to the maintenance of its integrity, became a meal in which the 
nourishment of the soul was the exclusive aim. As the Apostle says more 
than once in the Epistle: Tlavra éEeotw: ddd od ravta ovpdpéper. The 
Church was not called into existence to feed men’s bodies but their souls ; or, 
at the least, the latter have the paramount claim. 

Although S. Paul insists upon the differentiation of function among the 
members of the Body, his purpose is rather to inculcate mutual tolerance 
than to enforce the lessons of the Epistle from the sister Church at Rome 
written by S. Clement some forty years later. The Service was held év 
éxxAnoia, and thanksgiving formed a prominent feature; but it is not clear 
that this was yet entrusted to a few officers, as came to be the case at the 
close of the first century. At all events, if one of the brothers were charged 
with the solemn task, the rest of the brotherhood became laymen with respect 
to him during the Service, and answered “Amen” to his evAoyia or evya- 
ptotia’. No completely prescribed form of words was used. The language 
of the president was even not always intelligible to others; and herein were 
the seeds of a freedom detrimental to the edification of the Church. 

There are no signs of a regular assemblage for any purpose besides the 
celebrations of the Lord’s Supper, and the rules for public worship laid down 
by the Apostle are completely applicable to such Services. Singing, 
preaching, prayer were doubtless features of the liturgy, and in these S. Paul 
encourages a hearty emulation but sternly reproves jealous rivalry. His 
last word is the monition echoed by S. Clement: [avra evoynpoves cai xara 
tak yiwécOw. The salutation év giAnuate ayi@ may fairly refer to the 
greeting at the Lord’s Supper which was afterwards almost universal ; and it 
requires no stretch of fancy to see in the words Ei tis ov Gide? tov Kupiov, 
yw avadewa and Mapay ada fragments of current liturgical forms. 

An examination of those aspects of the Lord’s Supper which are dis- 
tinctly seen in the Epistle may lead to the discovery of no more than a 
portion of the whole truth, but the information so gained must command 
great respect from the earliness of the evidence and the rank of the writer. 

The disciplinary aspect is most evident of all. The bread and the cup are 
the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, and any professed adherent 


1 For the sense of idusrns see 2. Co 118. In 1 Co 14% * the meaning is rather, “uninitiated.” 
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of the Church, who has committed gross sin and continues impenitent, must 
be debarred from joining in the Meal: he must be excommunicated. “Cast 
out the evil one from yourselves,” is S. Paul’s unflinching ordinance; the 
further judgement of the sinner may then be left to God. The mystical union 
in Christ is coordinated with the outward unanimity displayed in partaking 
of one bread and one cup. This unity must not be endangered or impaired 
by any lax participation in similar but pagan bonds of union. Communion 
with Christ is not compatible with communion with devils. And it is not 
consistent with dissensions and divisions within the Body. 

Besides being the bond of internal and external unity, of union with 
Christ through the Church, the Lord’s Supper is declared by S. Paul to be a 
Sacrament. What is signified by this technical term of later days is the 
subject of a passage in the Epistle. The Apostle adopts the Lord’s figure 
of the manna which sustained the bodies of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
and adds to it the riven rock which allayed their physical thirst. In this 
Divinely bestowed nourishment “after the flesh,” S. Paul sees the types of the 
mvevpatixoy Bpopa and mvevpatixov moua, the Body and Blood of Christ 
linked to the “bread which we break” and the “cup of blessing which we 
bless.” 

According to S. Paul, the Lord’s Supper is by the Lord’s command a 
memorial of Himself giving His Body on behalf of others and sealing a new 
Covenant in His Blood: every celebration of the Sacrament of Blessing is a 
proclamation of these eternal and saving facts. 

The continual occurrence of evyapioria (or evyapioreiv) and its equivalent 
evAoyia in direct connexion with the Supper shows that the Service is an 
Eucharist in the etymological sense of the word’, an act of thanksgiving for 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life, but above all for 
redemption in Christ Jesus. The general adoption of the name “Eucharist” 
witnesses to the prominence of thanksgiving in a Service richly endowed 
with titles—the Breaking of Bread, the Lord’s Supper, the Holy Communion, 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

The abuse of the Body and Blood of the Lord by those who partake 
without discernment is fraught with the gravest peril. Preliminary self- 


1 A manuscript note of Dr Hort’s, published in the Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. iii, points 
out that the word edyapioria is ‘unknown to LXX in all senses; as it is also to the Apocrypha as applied 
to sacrifices, even in Sir. xxxii 1—g9 where it might have been expected.” 
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examination, therefore, cannot be dispensed with; and the recipient must 
discern the presence of the Body and Blood, or he will sin against them. 
This discrimination belongs to 6 mvevyatixos, who will discriminate ra 
mvevpatixa. The penalty of irreverence might and did fall upon the 
offender in this life; S. Paul deliberately attributes bodily weakness, sickness 
and death, on a large scale, to the abuse of the Lord’s Supper. The converse 
truth is not stated in the Epistle, that in the reception of the sacramental 
Food the body benefits as well as the soul, so that both are “preserved 
unto everlasting life.” The conviction of this truth is seen in Ignatius and 
Irenaeus. The sacramental view of the world correlates in many ways 
spiritual and physical goods and evils. 

There does not appear to have been a general fund for charitable 
purposes to which contributions were made actually at celebrations of the 
Lord’s Supper; each saves for himself, and so is able to bring forward 
a lump sum when the occasion arrives. 

The next piece of canonical witness, in point of fulness and precision, 
occurs in the sequel to S. Luke’s Gospel. It refers to the usage of the 
Christian community at Troas, a Pauline Church; and in the narrative 
S. Paul is the most prominent personage, while S. Luke is an eye- 
witness. 

At the close of the week spent by the Apostle at Troas, on the Sunday, 
SS. Paul and Luke proceeded to an evening Service for the breaking of 
bread. The place was an upper room, and the scene is vividly depicted 
and the action graphically described,—the many lamps, the prolonged dis- 
course, the drowsy boy, his alarming fall, the abrupt close of the Apostle’s 
sermon, the picking-up of the limp body, the promptitude of the preacher, 
the anxiety of the congregation, the Apostle’s tender solicitude’, the relief 
of the assembly at the lad’s revival. The Service being resumed, S. Paul 
broke the bread, and ate of it. 

Was this a Lord’s Supper?—The practice of the Corinthian community 
was ordained in all Pauline Churches; and the assemblage, the evening- 
meal’, the breaking of the bread, are all points of identification. The 
day was a solemn one, regarded very soon afterwards as the proper day 
for celebrations of the Supper: so Pliny’s Letter, the Didache, and Justin’s 


1°O Iladdos érérecev airg kal cvvrepikaBi elev’ Mh OopuBetobe, Ac 202°. 
? Tevoduevos implies more than “tasted,” we suppose. 
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Apology testify. The set discourse, implied by SvadéyeoOar in contrast with 
opireiv, is also a feature of celebrations at a time when they come to be 
more fully described. Despite the slenderness of the threads, there need be 
little hesitancy in making an affirmative reply to the question’; and it may 
be taken that at Troas in the decade 50—6o A.D. the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated on the Sunday, in the evening, and called  «Adows trod dptov, 
the Breaking of the Bread. 

In the light of this a step backward may be taken to Pentecostal days. 
S. Luke describes the life of the first converts at Jerusalem after the reception 
of the Paraclete by the Apostles as one of simplicity and gladness, in which 
the breaking of the bread was a regular and prominent feature, a part of their 
daily observance, and a witness to their fellowship. Now at Corinth not 
a generation later this xov.vwvia was sealed by joint participation in the 
breaking of the bread and the blessing of the cup at the Lord’s Supper, 
to which the phrase 7 xAaows tod aprov was applied at Troas. The Lord’s 
Supper was a solemn rite worthy to be ranked with worship in the Temple, 
and would correspond to the latter as the new to the old in the devotions 
of Christians. Still further, the Latin Text of Codex Bezae has: et com- 
municatione fractionis panis; and the Peshitto reads: in the breaking of the 
Eucharist. Both versions witness to an early conviction that “the breaking 
of the bread” bore reference to the fulfilment of the Lord’s historical command 
to repeat the Last Supper for His remembrance. The command was not so 
quickly forgotten. 

It may be regarded as certain, therefore, that the second chapter of 
Acts closes with a reference to frequent celebrations of the Lord’s Supper 
at Jerusalem about 30 A.D. But the precise degree of their relationship 
to a common meal, if such there were, eludes the grasp in the paucity of 
evidence. Later Corinthian and Troadian usage might suggest a social meal, 
to which each contributed his share, at some stage of which a cake of bread 
and a cup of wine were set apart for blessing and distribution. There may 
have been much individual initiative in the conduct of the Service: of set 
formulae and ordained officials there might be few in those early days. To 
us, all is speculation until the middle of the first century, except for a few 
general facts and principles. 


1 Professor Knowling mentions that the Peshitto renders xAdga dprov (Ac 20’) by “to break the 
Eucharist”: Zexpositor'’s Greek Testament, 1900: Vol. ii. ad locum. So also at Ac 2%. 
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As in the lower stages of organic development the functions of the 
organism are performed by any and every part, so the Church of Christ 
was at the first a comparatively homogeneous body. In process of de- 
velopment, the organism becomes more and more differentiated; this 
member performs this office and that organ has that function. Similarly 
the Church gradually and irrevocably became articulate, in obedience to 
those inward vital impulses wherein might be felt rather than seen the 
moulding activity of the Holy Spirit, shaping the Church towards its ideal 
and predestined form. 

One more passage of Acts may be mentioned, describing how S. Paul, 
in critical peril on board ship off Malta, cheered the crew by eating bread 
before them. In his “§-text,’ Dr Blass inserts after és@iew the words: 
émididovs Kal nuiv, on somewhat small evidence, suggesting a celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Whether this be so or not, the circumstances were 
exceptional, and the only valuable inference to be made, were it certainly 
a celebration which is narrated, would perhaps be a testimony to the power 
of the Eucharist for consolation and fortification in times of extreme 
exhaustion and peril. 

Other references to the Lord’s Supper may be surmised in various parts 
of the Epistles of S. Paul. For instance, in the exhortation: 7) mpocevyy 
mpooKkaptepeite, ypnyopobvtes év abn év evxapiotia, mpocevyopmevor awa Kal 
mept nudv, it may be that ev’yapictia, enclosed between mpocevyy and 
mpocevxecOa, implies the corporate expression of thanks such as was from 
the first associated with the Eucharist. 

In conclusion the order of celebration of the Eucharist in the Pauline 
Churches of the latter half of the first century may have been very approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Weekly, in the evening, the Christian community, men and women, 
assembled, and partook of a common meal, the primary outward aim of 
which was not the satisfaction of appetite and the expression of goodwill, 
but the commemoration of their Saviour. A discourse might precede; then 
thanks were offered reverently by one of those present; in the thanksgiving 
familiar short formulae might be incorporated; at the close all answered, 
Amen. The president stood to bless and break the bread, and to pour the 
wine. These were then reverently partaken of by the congregation. The 
kiss of peace may have been exchanged at some stage of the Service. 
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THE EUCHARIST IN THE SUB-APOSTOLIC WRITINGS 


§ 1. THE EPISTLE OF S. CLEMENT OF ROME TO THE 
CORINTHIANS 


S. Clement, Bishop of Rome at the end of the first century, is an early 
witness. to the stability of the organisation of the Church, and to the 
estimate of the Eucharist which obtained at a time when the last Apostle 
was near his death. The only extant writing of his is the Epistle of the 
Roman Church to the Corinthian Church, of which the occasion is unhappily 
similar to that of the first Pauline Epistle more than a generation earlier. 
The Epistle is not controversial: S. Clement in the. name of his Church 
simply takes the Corinthians to task for their lawlessness and disorderliness. 
They had unwarrantably deposed certain presbyters, an act of wrong which 
the writer confidently assumes that the Corinthian community will recognise 
and redress. The writer sinks his personality and speaks only as the mouth- 
piece of a sister Church, already distinguished by that orderliness and 
regularity for which she has been famous ever since. 

Of the second extract, reprinted above, the keynote is: Ilavta raf€eu. 
Under the Old Covenant offerings and ministrations were made and per- 
formed in a careful and orderly manner at appointed times. Different 
offerings and services were entrusted to different officials. The High 
Priest had his office, the Priests had their prescribed station, the Levites 
had their special ministrations; and “the layman was bound by the lay 
ordinances.” 

The third passage continues the argument of the first, and gives it 
its application. Every one should give thanks to God in his own degree, 
without transgression of the defined rule of his service. The various sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament were not offered everywhere, but only at 
Jerusalem, and even there in one place only; and moreover the sacrifice 
was inspected for blemish before it might be offered. Christians, under the 
New Covenant, have greater knowledge and greater responsibility. 

The first and last passages cited are examples of the lofty language 
to which S. Clement rises in a natural and effortless way: they are two 
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examples only out of a great number which might be selected almost at 
random. The first quotes the Trisagion, heard by Isaiah, as sung by the 
heavenly choir: so we also, assembling in harmony for the same service 
of praise, ought from one mouth to pray our God that we may be made 
“partakers of His great and glorious promises.” The last passage is a 
benediction of singular beauty and dignity, with which the Epistle proper 
closes. 

Such is the sense of the four excerpts; their bearing upon the Eucharist 
remains to be considered. The second and third are concerned with public 
worship, the corporate thanksgiving to God, in which the Christian offerings 
and sacrifices are made. The New Testament has its sacrifices as well as the 
Old, and on this analogy S. Clement bases the advice on Church organisation 
and Church discipline. There begins to be shadowed forth a Church outside 
which there is no evidence of genuine Christianity, and an Eucharist 
outside which there is no evidence of genuine Worship. Confirmation of 
the attitude and tone of the Epistle relative to these matters will be dis- 
covered in nearly every passage hereafter to be cited from Ignatius down 
to Irenaeus. 

The Eucharist is offered by all at Rome, but all have not the same office 
to fulfil. Some take the lead in celebrations, presbyters endowed. with 
a ministry not to be snatched from them at the caprice of the congregation 
for whom they serve ; the rest, the laymen, follow in due and orderly manner. 
The Corinthians will do well to follow this orderliness pleasing to God. The 
Eucharist is no haphazard occasion of thankful feelings, to be celebrated here 
or there, any time or anyhow, in any careless or perfunctory manner. The 


-sacrifices of the Old Testament were sacred and solemn undertakings: in 


the New Testament is a Sacrifice more sacred and solemn than they; if 
they were offered with reverent obedience to Divine ordinance, how much 
more this. 

The presbyters have, doubtless, other duties to perform at Rome and 
Corinth beside the celebration of the Christian Sacrifice, though S. Clement 
suggests none more important. The precise nature of the sacrificial aspect 
of the Eucharist cannot be discussed until the coordination of witness is 
attempted. At present it must suffice to point out S. Clement’s testimony 
that in whatever way the Eucharist is a Christian Sacrifice. 

Proper time, proper place, proper persons,—all these formalities suggest 
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proper forms of Service. The Epistle contains no explicit reference to 
liturgical forms, but S. Clement’s language, never failing in a lofty grace, 
rises more than once or twice in the closing chapters to such a sublime height 
of spiritual eloquence, that if it were not the recollection of liturgical prayers 
and praises, it must surely have been soon adopted for that purpose by some 
of the officers of the Corinthian Church. The first extract is one of the 
most wonderful of these splendid utterances. The Trisagion may well have 
been one of the earliest “gems of purest ray serene” adopted for permanent 
use in the Eucharistic Service. The Clementine Liturgy has it, in a form 
little altered : 
"Aytos, “Aywos, “Aros, Kipios LaBaad- 
TlAypns 6 odpavos Kai 4 yh ths S0&ns Avtod: 
EvAoyntos eis Tods ai@vas. 

S. Clement implies that it was used in a Service of common praise, than 
which no other is known to have been held except the Eucharist. The 
fourth and last extract’ is a blessing such as would be used in dismissing the 
congregation at the close of an Eucharist. 


§ 2. THE EPIsTLes oF S. IGNATIUS, BISHOP AND MARTYR 


The extant writings of S. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, are seven Epistles 
which are the residue after a thorough sifting by Bishop Lightfoot of the 
literature loosely attributed to the Martyr-Bishop. The five Epistles from 
which extracts have been printed above for use in the present Essay are 
universally acknowledged to be genuine copies of letters, written at the 
close of the first decade of the second century, by Ignatius whilst actually 
on his way through Asia to undergo martyrdom at Rome. The first 
three quoted were written from Smyrna, and the last two shortly after- 
wards from Troas. 


1 Many other examples of possibly liturgical language might be given: for instance, 20, 29' dusdvrous 
xeipas alpovres, 33% rats iepats kal dudpors xepolv, 35, 38 raira ody mdvra é& Adrod exovres dpelhouev 
Kara mdvra ebyaporeiy AirG: & f déta els Tods aldvas Tov alévwv dunv, 43°, 507, 58°, 59—61, 65%. 
Space forbids to enter into an analysis of them. It may be added with regard to the early ‘‘ Clementine ” 
Homily that the thankfulness, which has its corporate expression in the Eucharist, is considered by the 
preacher to be one of the principal traits of the Christian character: 18 kal quets ody yeriueda éx Tov 
edyaprovrav, rav dedovevKbrww TG OcG, kal wh éx Trav Kpwouevwv dceBGv. The sermon ends with a 
doxology, and may have been read at a celebration of the Eucharist. 
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The writer throws the whole weight of his personality, episcopal office, 
and approaching martyr’s death, into the scales on the side of acdadea 
and BeBaiwors. With a confidence in the possession of the truth which 
leads him into the boldest language, he urges the vital and inseverable 
connexion between faith and life, doctrine and discipline, a connexion as 
intimate as that of mind and body in the economy of man. The Church, 
with its Baptism and its Eucharist and its common life, stayed by Bishops 
and Priests and Deacons, built on the foundation of the Apostles, JESUS 
Christ Himself the corner-stone—such is the framework of Christian life 
on earth to Ignatius. 

The letters of Ignatius do not defy analysis in any sense, but analysis 
is no great help to their better understanding. Like the character of the 
Saint, his utterances are passionate and mystical. His glowing enthusiasm 
extends to every part of the spiritual welfare of mankind. His dying 
ambition is to advance a little further the salvation of the individual Soul 
and the consummation of the collective Church. 

The points of the extracts may be shortly suggested as follows: 

a. “Those outside the Church lack the Divine bread.” The main 
reference here is to the nutritive aspect of the Eucharist as food for 
the spirit. The sacrificial implication of @vc1actypioy is not pressed, for in 
dealing with the sacrificial aspect language possibly metaphorical is best set 
aside. 

é. “Assemble more frequently for thanksgiving and praise to God.” 
It is hardly likely that evyapuoria @eod can mean anything but the Eucha- 
ristic Service of the Lord’s Supper. Compare with this the injunctions 
in Magn. 4. 

c. The broken “bread-cake” of the Eucharist is the token and bond of 
unity ; furthermore, it cures the sickness of the sinful soul, by imparting 
to it eternal life in JESUS Christ. 

d. The Church with its organisation of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, 
is the abode of the pure in heart. 

e. “Recruit yourselves in faith and love, the very Flesh and Blood of 
Jesus Christ.” This is one of Ignatius’ fearless metaphors which he does 


1 Dr Plummer, in his article on ‘‘ Lord’s Supper” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, considers that 
edxapioria has here no specific sense, but implies no more than general giving of thanks to God. We 
have ventured to differ from his decision. 
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not scruple to employ in addressing Churchmen thoroughly familiar with 
Eucharistic practice and Eucharistic doctrine. 

J; “I would eat the Divine bread which is Flesh of Christ, and drink 
His Blood, which is incorruptible love.” Here, as elsewhere, it hardly needs 
mention that theological analysis is far from Ignatius’ thoughts. He writes 
in perfect freedom with confidence of a sympathetic hearing which would 
ensure his not being misunderstood. 

g. An emphatic assertion of the oneness and oneliness of the Church 
and the Sacrament. There is one Food, one Shrine, one Bishop with ‘his 
Presbytery and Diaconate. To act in accordance with this Dispensation is 
to act cata @eov. 

hk. Men stay away from the Eucharist because they do not believe it 
to be the Flesh of Christ, the same which suffered and was raised. The 
word Eucharist is used in two technical senses; the second highly technical, 
because it denotes the consecrated elements. The second usage will be 
seen to be quite established in Justin’s day. 

k. Let the Eucharist be celebrated only with the authority of the Bishop 
or his Vicar. Apart from him also Baptism is not valid, nor holding of 
love-feasts. 

To sum up the several heads, the Service designated Eucharist by 
Ignatius and forming the centre of Church life has to do with the eating 
and drinking of the Flesh and Blood of Christ, the former identified with 
broken bread ; the Eucharist of Syria, Asia, and Italy is therefore the Lord’s 
Supper of the days of S. Paul, and the Breaking of Bread of Pentecostal 
times. 

It is not necessary to draw out a sequence of deductions from the 
nine extracts briefly commented upon; they speak for themselves; and 
their fervour puts criticism out of court. The last three are most significant, 
and the technical uses of evyapiotia already noted, along with the Johannine 
touch in the substitution of cap£ for oda, are especially noteworthy. A few 
general remarks may, however, be not altogether out of place. 

To Ignatius’ mind unsound doctrine leads to unsound conduct ; and his 
view may be considered to have been justified in the history of the Catholic 
Church, which was compelled to define and describe the Way of Life. At 
the opening of the second century there were already some to deny that 
the bread and cup were the Flesh and Blood of Christ; and there were 
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those who forgot that these sacred Gifts might not be dispensed except by 
the Church as organised by the Apostles. Ignatius strenuously repudiates 
these errors of belief and practice. He sees in the Eucharist, with its one 
bread which is the Flesh of Christ, the true and only bond of union, the 
true and only food for the soul. The proper and valid celebration of this 
sacred Feast is of the utmost importance: thereby the powers of evil are 
overcome. The heavenly Food belongs only to those within the shrine: 
it is a boon to the pure in heart. The sacrifice which seems implied in 
Ovo.acrjpioy repeated three or four times is not defined; nor again is the 
memorial aspect of the Eucharist brought forward. The thanksgiving aspect 
is everywhere present, latent in the name itself. 

But it must not be forgotten that these farewell letters are not balanced 
discourses on aspects of the Eucharist. They are the desperately earnest 
exhortations of a Martyr-Bishop full of the conviction expressed by the 
Apostle whose influence he has felt: T[adia, éoyarn dpa éotiv. What 
may be learned from them about the Eucharist is in a considerable degree 
that which at the hour needed re-enforcement. What the Churches did not 
forget, S. Ignatius did not need to tell them of. 


§ 3. THE LETTER OF PLINY TO TRAJAN 


This letter, written by the Governor of Bithynia to the Emperor of 
Rome early in the second century’, contains an account, derived by the 
former from two deaconesses, of the two occasions on which Christian 
communities regularly assembled together, for religious and social purposes, 
in the northern part of the Asiatic peninsula. 

Bishop Lightfoot’s notes on the passage concerned may be summarised 
thus: stato die, Sunday: carmen, set form of words: zzvicem, antiphonally : 
sacramento, an oath like the military one: rvursus, later in the day: ad 
capiendum cibum, the meal was discontinued in accordance with the im- 
perial edict against clubs. 

It is beyond doubt that a solemn Service for which Christians assembled 
on a fixed day, before dawn, for worship of Christ and for that only, and at 
which they pledged themselves in God’s sight to purity of life—it is beyond 
reasonable doubt that this is the Eucharist. 


? Trajan reigned 98—117 A.D. See Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, Ienatius, Vol. i. p. 50. 
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The social meal in the evening may be the agape. If so, it is distinct 
from the Eucharist. The two are mentioned as distinct services by Ignatius, 
so we think, in his Epistle to the Smyrnaeans. There appears little reason for 
connecting the two at the beginning of the second century. 


§ 4. THE EPISTLE OF THE SMYRNAEANS ON THE MARTYRDOM 
OF POLYCARP 


The martyrdom of the Bishop of Smyrna who was a younger friend 
of Ignatius is assigned by Bishop Lightfoot in his great edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers to the year 155. The passage printed among our mate- 
rials for its liturgical form comes from the kernel of the narrative, and 
cannot be much later than the event described. 

The lofty language suggests reminiscences of corporate worship, and 
though the words: év r@ rornpiw tod Xpictod Lov eis avdotacw Cais 
aiwviov wuyis Te Kal copartos, relate to the cup of suffering which the 
Lord drank to its dregs, yet it is notable that apart from their context 
they should apply with exact propriety to the cup of the Eucharist; and 
the salvation of soul and body is implied, which Irenaeus considers to be 
secured by the sacramental efficacy of the Eucharist. It is more pertinent 
to observe the grouping of epithets in that rhythm of surpassing beauty 
which characterises the great Liturgies of the Church: of this, 6 ayevdns 
Kat ddnOivds Beds, and epi wavtav Lé aivd, Le edrAoyd, Lé Sokdfwo Sia 
Tod aiwviov Kali érovpaviov ’Apyiepéws "LHEOT Xpicrod, are two examples 
only. These beautiful coronals of words suggest the use of crystallised forms 
in the Services of the Smyrnaean Church; and if the evidence is slight, it is 
worth while to have inspected them’. 


§ 5. THE EPITAPH OF AVIRCIUS 


This inscription, composed by a Phrygian Bishop of the second century, 
during his lifetime, conducts to the haunt of early dissenting revivals. 

Dr Ramsay points out the esoteric and exoteric sides of this biography : 

1 The prayer recalls the Eucharistic sections of the Didache, especially in the case of the following 


characteristic words: ravroxpdrwp, rats, rarip, émlyvwors, xricts, edhoyeiv, fw}, alwvios. A comparison 
with the Clementine Liturgy would be interesting. 
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its terms would be clear to the Christian, but entirely enigmatical to the 
Pagan’. To the latter the “elect city” is Hieropolis, to the former the New 
Jerusalem. The King and Queen whom Avircius beheld at Rome appear 
to be the State and the Church, represented by the Emperor and the 
Roman Church. The “bright seal” recalls several passages of the Apoca- 
lypse: the idea occurs more than once in the early “Clementine” Homily. 
Finally, the follower of S. Paul describes how Faith gave ‘IXO9Y2 to her 
friends for abiding food, and with bread bestowed mingled wine*. Bearing 
in mind the mystic meaning of the Fish, there is the most certain allusion to 
the Eucharist. He who was born of a pure Virgin is given to the faithful 
for daily bread. 


§ 6. THE DIDACHE (TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES) 


The bearing of this anonymous document, of which the discovery dates 
back nearly twenty years, upon the primitive Eucharist is of such importance 
as to warrant an especially full discussion of the nature and value of its 
testimony. The general questions of the date, origin, and significance of the 
Didache will therefore be re-opened, despite the considerable mass of work 
which has been expended already by more competent hands than ours. 

A cursory inspection of the Didache marks it a duplex composition’, the 
result of affixing a manual of Christian devotion and discipline to the revision 
of a Jewish manual of moral instruction, called “The Two Ways.” With 
the appearance of the latter elsewhere as an incorporated document we have 
not to do here; it is the distinctly Christian appendix which concerns the 
Eucharist. The whole work displays a Judaistic bent, and could hardly issue 
from minds of any but Jewish cast. 

The precise locality of the origin of the Didache may be characterised in 
two respects from internal evidence. The permission to use warmed water at 


1 See Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Vol. ii. p. 722 et seq. The epitaph is discussed by 
Bp Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, Vol. i. Pt 2, p. 480 et seq. 

2 The contention of Harnack on the use of bread and water only in Eucharistic Services of the 
second century has met with little favour. His tractate, Brot und Wasser: die eucharistischen Elemente 
bet Justin, published in Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. 7, Pt 2, was formally answered by Zahn, 
Brot und Wein im Abendmahl der alten Kirche, 1892. 

3 See the elaborate edition by Dr Rendel Harris, Zhe Teaching of the Apostles, London, 1887, 
which has been used for Appendix E. 
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Baptism has been thought to point to a climate at least occasionally rigorous. 
And further the Eucharistic prayer of peculiar beauty: “As this broken 
bread was scattered upon the hills and was gathered together to become one, 
so may Thy Church be gathered together from the borders of the earth into 
Thy Kingdom,” by its allusion to upland cornfields, has been considered to 
point to a source other than Egypt, for which a case could be made’. This 
conclusion is supported by the omission of the words éwrave tév dpéwy in the 
Egyptian recension made by the pseudo-Athanasius in De Virginitate. 
Despite the primitive simplicity of the Didache, its peculiarities of doctrine 
and ritual indicate a circulation in regions remote from the main streams of 
Catholic development, probably within a circle of Jewish Christian com- 
munities in some backwater of religious progress. To these considerations 
must be added the view which we have felt constrained to take, that the 
Didache was intended mainly for private use, or for a use foreshadowing that 
said to have been found for it by S. Athanasius, namely, the instruction 
of catechumens. Dr Sanday’s opinion recently expressed would seem to 
afford the best answer to the requirements of the question of locality: 
The Eucharistic prayers in the Didache had their origin somewhere in 
Eastern Palestine (Peraea) or in Syria’®. 

The end of the first century is not perhaps too early a date for the 
Eucharistic prayers*, They have a strikingly Johannine tone, and this is 
ascribed by Dr Sanday to the perpetuation near Jerusalem of oral teaching of 
S. John’s, previously to and independently of the Gospel and Epistles of the 
Apostolic Theologian. Many examples of Johannine touches have been 
collected by Dr Schaff, and the list may be considerably extended ; in 
particular, the Eucharistic prayers display a train of Johannine words, phrases 
and concepts. Careful scrutiny of the quotations from the Gospels imbedded 
in the Didache gives good reason to think that whilst the first Gospel was 
probably in the compiler’s hands, the third Gospel was not before him, and 
still less the second. Of six passages which at first sight seem to come from 
the first or third Gospels indifferently, closer examination shows that five are 


1 The analogy of the Didache has been employed in English: “ All Christen men be one mysticall 
body of Christe, as the breadde is made of many graynes,” quoted in one of Mr Vernon Staley’s books. 

2 The Pilot, Jane 23, 1900. 

% The Eucharistic discipline may conceivably be of rather later date than the prayers: it is necessary 
to point this out, but the whole will be assumed to belong to the beginning of the second century. 


F. 9 
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from the first and not the third, while the remaining case is inconclusive. 
There is no clear trace, then, of Lucan, nor of Marcan or Pauline influence’. 
The Johannine vein may be entirely due to reminiscence of oral teaching ; 
S. Matthew’s Gospel had a great prevalence in Palestine in the first century ; 
and so the crude simplicity of the later part of the Didache, both of its 
theology and of its discipline, which favours its ascription to the brief era of 
the Christian prophets at the dividing of the first two centuries, may be 
allowed to assign a date almost as early as 100 A.D. to the document as a 
whole. In any case, it must be allowed to represent first century teaching 
and practice, and in so far justifies its ambitious title, 4 Avayy trdv dodexa 
’AmrooToNwv. 

Although there can be no doubt about the identification of the Eucharist, 
with which the ninth, tenth and fourteenth sections are concerned, with the 
Breaking of Bread and the Lord’s Supper, yet the first two of these sections 
are concerned with thanksgiving to the exclusion of any direct reference to 
the Last Supper or to the Saviour’s Cross or to His Body and Blood. There 
can be no doubt, because the broken bread and the cup are here; an accom- 
panying or enveloping social meal is suggested ; the service is on “the Lord’s 
own day”; it is practically called the Breaking of Bread (xAdoate dprov, 14) 
as well as the Eucharist. Moreover it is a pure offering, open to the baptized 
faithful only, and after the discipline of self-examination or confession; it is 
the seal of brotherly concord. 

A review of these points of divergence and convergence shows that the 
divergences are all of omission, and the omissions are conspicuous in the 
prayers of the ninth and tenth sections; the fourteenth section has nothing 
in it to occasion difficulty in the identification of the Service. If the omissions 
can be satisfactorily explained, all will be well; for to base a positive theory 
on them is possibly a leaning upon a hollow reed. 

Probably the manual throughout presents a brief outline of that with 
which it professes to deal. The prayers and thanksgivings terminated by 
doxologies are extremely short, and few in number. Towards the close of 
the tenth section they become mere ejaculations : ‘Ocavva 76 Oe@ Aaveis... 
Mapay aa, a perplexing phenomenon, for it seems to betoken not the end 


1 In the face of the almost certain acquaintance of the author of the Didache with the first Gospel, 
Harnack’s suggestion that he used the Gospel according to the Egyptians is rather like insisting that 
a man possibly has silver in his left pocket when he almost certainly has gold in his right. 
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but the beginning of a very solemn Service. The brief regulations, again, 
are no more than memoranda; the directions are concise and scattered. 
Although it is a dangerous procedure, scarcely to be adopted except as a 
last resort, the hypothesis of reserve can hardly be avoided. Wide circu- 
lation of the manual within its domain may have made it desirable that the 
most sacred parts of the Service should not be put on record. Some such 
jealous guardianship of a pearl of great price is indicated by the adoption 
of the Lord’s warning: M7 ddre to ayiov Tots kvoliv. To this topic a return 
will presently be made. 

One more consideration may be recalled. The use of ody at the beginning 
of the fifteenth section, it has been remarked by editors, implies that it was 
for the preservation of the purity of the Eucharistic sacrifice that Bishops and 
Deacons were to be chosen worthy of the Lord. These with the Prophets 
were to superintend the offerings, and though the latter held the higher rank, 
they were bound by stringent regulations: such was the strength of Church 
discipline in the realm of the Didache. 

These preliminary considerations make it practically certain that the 
Evyapioria of the Didache is the Lord’s Supper of S. Paul and the Eucharist 
of the Catholic Church. The main problem is now the significance of the 
prayers of the ninth and tenth sections, in the light of the provisional 
hypotheses already sketched ; the passages will first be examined in greater 
detail. 

In the ninth section, the cup precedes the bread, but the inversion loses 
most of its point when towards the close of the section the more usual order 
is encountered: pdeis 5¢ hayérw pndé miétw, xré. The order thus seems 
to have little significance for the writer, and this is more characteristic of a 
collection of instructions and devotions for private use than of a book of 
common prayer. The occurrence of dumedos in the first prayer points to 
wine as the contents of the cup, in return for which thanks are given to 
the Father for the Revelation through His Servant Jesus. The bread is 
broken from one piece, and over it thanks are given for the manifestation of 
life and knowledge through the same Servant. To this is added a prayer for 
the Church, that it may be gathered into one as the grains were gathered 
into one loaf of bread. 

In the tenth section, prayers of thanksgiving to God are found, to be used 
after the meal, for His gifts of knowledge and faith and immortality granted 
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through Christ, and not only for spiritual nourishment but also for bodily 
food. Then ensues a prayer for the preservation and consummation of the 
Church, followed by short and simple deprecations. The last leave a vivid 
impression of impending solemnity: Ei tis dysds éotw, épyéoOw: ef Tus ovK 
éott, wetavoeitw. Mapav ada. “Auyv. And yet only a regulation about 
Prophets follows. 

The next three sections deal with Prophets, true and false; but in the 
fourteenth section an abrupt return to the Eucharist is made. On Sundays 
the meeting is to be held for breaking bread and giving thanks. Those who 
attend are to have confessed their sins so that their offering may be pure, and 
quarrels must have been settled. Then follows the passage from Malachi, so 
often quoted in Christian writers of the second and third centuries to display 
the realisation in the Eucharist of the pure sacrifice which will be offered to 
God not by the Jews only but throughout the world. 

The seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions’ contains a recension 
of the Didache, and it is of interest to enumerate the principal developments 
and divergences which present themselves in the later work. A textual 
analysis of the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth sections of the book of the 
Constitutions in their relation to the ninth and tenth of the Didache will 
be found in the last Appendix: the results of the comparison may be 
summarised as follows. 

The two prayers of thanksgiving for the cup and broken bread of the 
Didache are merged in one long prayer of the Constitutions, introduced by: 
“Concerning the Eucharist say thus.” The prayer contains a thankoffering 
for salvation vouchsafed in the Incarnation and Passion, and in it is inserted 
the supplication for the Church from the Didache; in this latter occurs a 
reference to the bread, which otherwise is not mentioned. The prayer closes 
with thanksgiving for the precious Body and Blood of JEsus Christ, “of which 
we consummate these antitypes,” proclaiming His Death in obedience to His 
command. The ensuing regulations which terminate the section are fuller 
than in the Didache; they are partly connected with the unlawful partici- 
pation in the Mysteries, by accident or design, of the audnros, who has not 
been baptized. 

The next section of the Constitutions opens with the words pera 8& rhv 


1 “The Apostolic Constitutions are the work of the pseudo-Ignatius, and were compiled in Antioch 
or its neighbourhood in the latter half of the fourth century”: Brightman, Liturgies, Vol. i. p. xxix. 
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petadnww changed from the pera dé To éwrdAnoOAvar of the Didache. The 
prayer is richer in thought and expression than its archetype: thanks are 
offered for the Gifts vouchsafed through JESUS: prayers are renewed for the 
Church: and at the close the old ejaculations are retained, such as “ Maran 
atha,” “ Hosanna to the Son of David.” The invitation follows in a slightly 
expanded form: “If any is holy, let him come; if any is not, let him repent 
and become so.” The reader’s expectation is aroused and disappointed, as 
in the Didache: merely a regulation follows, that to Presbyters only is the 
offering of thanks to be entrusted. 

The development arising in the thirtieth section of the Constitutions will 
be best displayed by a translation: 

“On the resurrection-day of the Lord, called the Lord’s Day, assemble 
without fail, giving thanks to God and confessing His beneficence towards us 
through Christ in delivering us from ignorance, error, and bonds; so that your 
sacrifice may be blameless and acceptable to God who said of His universal 
Church: In every place shall be offered to Me incense and a pure sacrifice ; 
for a great King am I, saith the Lord Almighty, and My Name is wonderful 
among the nations.” 

The growth seems quite normal; the simplicity of the Didache has 
become less crude; the motives for thankfulness are more clear; and it is 
noticeable that the old title of the Breaking of Bread has dropped out. 

On the whole, the changes introduced into the Didache are in the 
directions of richer language and fuller theology, coupled with greater reserve. 
Epithets are often doubled, and sometimes trebled, in the style of the great 
Liturgies, for instance, that in the following book of the Constitutions. The 
Passion, Death, Resurrection and Glorification of the Lord have come to 
occupy their proper supreme position. Christ is God and Man, the Incarnate 
Word, the Saviour, whose precious Blood purchased the Church. The 
infant faith of the Didache has become the adult doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, and the Sacraments. The ecclesiastical system is 
fully articulate; the Presbyters celebrate; the sacred Service is withheld 
from the xaradpovntns, to the exclusion of curious onlookers. 

The principle and practice of reserve are so directly inculcated, that the 
Seventh Book must belong to an earlier epoch or to other circumstances than 
the Eighth in which a full Liturgy is made public. Moreover it is not the 
Presbyters who are addressed but laymen, perhaps catechumens. There 
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appears, then, a perplexing dilemma, unless the forms of §§ 25, 26 are for lay 
use, to be said privately, like the forms provided in the many modern manuals 
of instruction or devotion. The faithful is bidden to display his thankfulness 
“in the matter of the Eucharist,” that is to say, for the Gifts vouchsafed him 
in that Service; and this preliminary act of thankfulness is to be followed by 
a like act after participation. 

It would surely be a violent assumption which could maintain that the 
very nature and purpose of the Eucharistic Prayers of the Didache was 
radically changed when they were incorporated into the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. Such a transformation is not made easier to understand when it is 
remembered that S. Athanasius, the Father of Orthodoxy, recommended the 
Didache to his catechumens*. We venture to urge, therefore, that the 
Didache does not contain a form of celebration of the Eucharist, but a set of 
thanksgiving prayers for silent use thereat by the lay members of the Church. 
The thanksgivings of § 9 are for the cup and bread, in anticipation of their 
reception ; those of § 10 are for the Gifts then already received’. The co- 
existing richness and poverty of the Didache become thus intelligible, 
especially when the dread of exposing holy things to the desecration of “dogs” 
is also taken into account. Whether this jealous guardianship of the sacred 
treasures of the Church, savouring as it does of Jewish exclusiveness, was 
entirely justifiable or not, need not be considered here; the fact, however, 
possesses significance’. 

It is natural that the Didache should convey little precise information on 
the higher aspects of the Eucharist, if the hypothesis of reserve is accepted. 
The incidental use of @veia three times in § 14 hints at unveiled treasures 
of knowledge and grace, revered as they were concealed. In conclusion, 
without entering into further speculation the plain and direct testimony of 
the Didache may be summarised. The Eucharist was “enshrined” in a social 


1 Schaff, The Oldest Church Manual: an interesting and encyclopaedical work. 

2 According to the view adopted, edxapirla and evxapireiy will have specific or general meanings 
in the various places of their occurrence. The final injunction of § 10: rots 6¢ mpopyrats éxerpémere 
etxapioreiv boa Oédovow, is difficult to understand from the point of view adopted; it would seem to 
imply that the prayers were offered by a president. 

3 There is some resemblance here to the conclusions of Dr Salmon, Jxtroduction to the New 
Testament, 1888, p. 616, as regards the exhibition of reserve in the Didache; but up to now we 
cannot share his belief that ‘the Eucharist proper is not treated of before the fourteenth chapter.” 
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meal, celebrated on Sundays, after confession, with thanksgiving ; the cele- 
brants were officers carefully elected from among a congregation of pure- 
hearted men ; clergy and laity strove everywhere and always to offer a pure 
sacrifice in the sacred Feast. 


THE EUCHARIST IN JUSTIN 


The personal importance of Justin has been already urged, and the 
apologetic aim of his writings renders them especially serviceable because 
of their expository character. The First Apology and the Dialogue with 
Trypho contain several passages concerned with the celebration and doctrine 
of the Eucharist. Written before the close of the first half of the second 
century, they may be presumed to represent both the Roman and the 
Asiatic practices and beliefs at the opening of that century, for Justin 
was familiar with both East and West, and what he describes has nowhere 
the appearance of innovation. A professedly apologetic work cannot be 
reformatory or revolutionary ; from its very nature it expounds and defends 
that which is already in settled existence. 

The First Apology is addressed to the uninitiated Pagan; the Dialogue 
appeals to the adherent of the Old Testament, and so has a Judaic 
colour. The absence of the specific, the presence of the bare elements 
and principles of Christian ritual and creed, are to be expected; Justin 
cannot write all he knows and feels; still less can he be supposed to 
expound the entire conscious consciousness of the Church. The extracts 
are simple and direct, adapted to readers who on the one hand were ignorant 
or misinformed about the rudiments of Christianity, or who on the other 
hand were by birth and education prejudiced in favour of Judaism. 

In the Apology, as a reference to the materials will show, two forms 
of celebration are recounted, the one slightly special as being post- 
baptismal, but not differing essentially from the second, the normal weekly 
Eucharist. 

In the former, united prayers are offered for the neophyte immediately 
after his Baptism and introduction to the community. The brethren then 
salute him and each other with a kiss. A cake of bread and a cup of 
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wine-and-water are then placed before the president, who praises God 
through the names of the Son and Holy Spirit, and gives thanks for His 
gifts. At the close of this long and solemn prayer the congregation 
responds: Amen. Then deacons distribute the consecrated bread and wine- 
and-water to those present, who partake of them; to the absent, their 
portion is conveyed. Only the baptized, who maintain a pure life, re- 
ceive the Eucharistic food. 

In the latter, a general assemblage is formed on Sunday; and the 
Apostolic or Prophetic scriptures are read “as time allows.” The reader 
is other than the president, who preaches on what has been read. Then 
all rise to their feet and prayer is offered up like that of the post-baptismal 
celebration. The solemn prayer at an end, bread is set before the president, 
and wine-and-water; and the Service then proceeds as already described. 
The president, don Svvauis avT@, utters prayers and thanksgivings, and the 
people answer: Amen. Every one receives a share of the consecrated 
elements, and partakes reverently; to those not present they are carried 
by the hands of the deacons. A collection is made, to be lodged with 
the president, so that he may disburse the fund for the benefit of the sick 
and needy. 

Such is the gist of the double account of celebrations of the Eucharist 
presented by Justin to the Roman Empire. The Eucharist is identical with 
the Lord’s Supper, for in the context Justin describes the Institution. Its 
main features are familiar because largely similar to the English Communion 
Service; there is the reading, the sermon, the general prayer and thanks- 
giving, the bread, the mixed cup, the consecration, the distribution, the 
participation ; and, at some stage or other, the collection. The orderliness 
of the Service is apparent, though the president is allowed elasticity. Its 
corporate character is beautifully realised in graphic touches like: owas 
evyds, pirjpate acratopueba, erevpnuncavtos tavtTds Tod aod, anoTdpeba 
xown mdavtes. The solemnity of the Service is discerned in the prayer in 
the threefold Name, and in the assertion of the sacredness of the consecrated 
bread and wine-and-water. There is a formal invocation of the Divine 
blessing to make the elements Eucharist. 

One or two notes on the language may be added. Probably 6 rpocoras 
is used to describe the celebrant for simplicity’s sake, though the technical 
term dvd«ovor is retained for those whose office is subordinate. To the pagan 
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reader, Ssdxovot would explain itself sufficiently well, whilst ésicxozos or 
mpeaBvrepos would be less intelligible to express that for which mpoeortas 
would suffice. The phrases tdwp kal oivos and tdwp kcal xpdua for the 
contents of the cup have been considered strange; but Justin’s purpose 
is to enforce the fact that the cup was mixed, the contents being water 
together with ordinary drinking-wine, in contrast with the Mithraic cup of 
water only which he mentions later. The qualification: don dvvapis ado, 
witnesses to a certain elasticity of liturgical forms; the Eucharistic Uses have 
not yet appeared in their full and perfect beauty. 

Justin’s description of celebrations of the Eucharist recapitulates much 
that has been seen to exist in earlier days and in various places. The 
sermon recalls S. Paul at Troas; the thanksgiving is prominent in the 
Didache; the bread and wine carry the mind back to Corinth. So far as 
our knowledge goes, there is no essential feature in which this Service 
differs, except by greater fulness, from those of which there is distinct 
but fragmentary evidence at Jerusalem, A.D. 30; at Corinth, A.D. 50; 
at Troas, A.D. 60; in Peraea, A.D. 100; in Bithynia, A.D. 110; and in 
Phrygia, A.D. 100+. Other passages of Justin will be found to declare 
that the celebrations are to be conducted by proper persons; and more 
than once Justin declares that the Eucharist is celebrated universally, over 
the whole earth. 

After the outward form, Justin’s testimony to the inward significance 
of the Eucharist awaits examination. Towards the middle of the second 
extract will be found words which may be translated: 

“We do not receive these things as ordinary bread and ordinary drink, but 


as so 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, the food! made Eucharist 
being incarnated by word of God, by prayer of word from Him 
took both flesh and blood is both Flesh and Blood 
for our salvation, of that JESUS who was incarnated.” 


1 From which by change blood and flesh of ours are nourished. 


Justin is here speaking of two parallel and analogous processes. The first 
is the unique change by which the Son of God assumed flesh and blood, the 
agency or mediation being a word of God. The second is the regular 
change by which the bread and wine (ordinary food which our bodies 
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digest) become Christ’s Flesh and Blood, the agency or mediation being 
prayer of a word derived from Him, 

The passage is not thus understood by Harnack. He explains «ata 
petraBorjv to mean that “the holy food, like all nourishment, is com- 
pletely transformed into our flesh; but what Justin has in view here is 
most probably the body of the resurrection.” We have rather seen in the 
words of the xara weraBornjy clause a vigorous assertion of the fact that the 
bread and wine before consecration are ordinary, natural and physical food. 
The balance of the analogy instituted by Justin is more complete if this 
sense of the words is taken; and the interpretation adopted is borne out by 
strikingly similar statements in Irenaeus, which may be brought forward 
at once. The economic change induced by consecration is summed up by 
the later writer thus: a3 ydp amo ys aptos tpocAauBavopevos thy éerikdAnow 
tod Qeod, odxére Kowds dptos éativ, dX evyapiotia, and here the epithets 
amo ys and xowds express precisely the same fact in relation to the bread 
as the phrase in Justin: é& js alua wai ocapKes Kata petaBorgrv tpépovTar 
jpav. Still more exactly is the parallelism in the manner of asserting the 
merely and truly physical character of the bread before the Invocation seen 
in the words: secundum nos, occurring in Irenaeus’ account of the Insti- 
tution: eum qui ex creatura est panis; calicem similiter, qui est ex ea 
creatura, quae est secundum nos. 

Harnack is certainly right when he proceeds to say that Justin regards 
the economy of the Eucharist as parallel to the economy of the Incarnation. 
The great truth here begins to be consciously realised and explicitly stated 
that the sacrament of the Eucharist has its origin, analogue, and efficacy 
in and through the supreme Sacrament of the Incarnation. The teaching 
is still more clear in Irenaeus, and it may without exaggeration be called a 
corner-stone of Catholic Theology. 

Sunday is proved by the Apologist to possess a special fitness as the 
regular day of celebration of the Eucharist. It is the first of days: the 
day when God produced order out of chaos: the day, moreover, of the 
Lord’s Resurrection. There is great propriety, he urges, in holding the 
Eucharist on this best of days,—a powerful testimony to Justin’s estimate 
of the place of the Sacrament in the Christian life. In this way Eucharistic 
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1 History of Dogma, Eng. Trans., Vol. i. p. 211 n. 1. 
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gladness is associated with the Creation and the Resurrection; and there 
is suggested that the thought of Christus Consummatus as well as of 
Christus Patiens is included within the sphere of ideas which the Eucharist 
should make arise in the mind. 

Among the many aspects of the Eucharist, the more solemn, according 
to a convenient misuse of the word, are perforce withheld from the pagan 
public; it is to his Jewish readers that Justin can best display the fulness of the 
truth. In the third extract printed above, from the Dialogue with Trypho, 
he writes that the meal-offering made by those cleansed from leprosy was 
a type of the bread of the Eucharist, “which JESUS Christ our Lord 
prescribed to be made (offered) for a memorial of His Passion on behalf 
of men cleansed in soul from all evil.” The passage is somewhat involved in 
style, but the sense is unmistakable. The Lord prescribed the consecrated 
bread, 0 dpros tis evyapiotias, to be offered as a thanksgiving sacrifice to 
God for cleansing from the leprosy of sin by the Lord’s Passion. This 
sacrificial side of the Eucharist is made by the Apologist the occasion of 
an appeal to a type of mind saturated with sacrificial conceptions; but it 
cannot be assumed lightly that the Apologist, in a zeal to be all things 
to all men, has gone beyond the truth. The sacrificial teaching embodied 
in Justin’s writings and repeated by Irenaeus forms an organic part of the 
consistent scheme of doctrine to which the Church awakened gradually under 
the necessity of self-preservation in the presence of the attacks of paganism, 
the canker of heresy, and the loving effort by all good means to win souls 
through herself to God. 

The two reasons for Eucharistic thankfulness here given to the Jewish 
world are those already given to the Pagan world; they link themselves 
to the Creation and the Resurrection. The Lord’s Passion and Death are 
regarded as leading to “the complete overthrow of principalities and powers.” 
Justin then returns to “the sacrifices offered by us,” and quotes Malachi’s 
message that God demands and will have a new and pure Sacrifice offered 
over the whole world’. This pure sacrifice is the Eucharist. 

The fourth extract, from Justin’s colloquy with the typical Jew, follows 


1 Harnack says: “ Malachi i 11 demanded a solemn Christian sacrifice,” and assigns the influence 
of this verse a place among four causes of which the sacrificial view was the effect in the second 
century. See History of Dogma, Eng. Trans., i. 209 n. 2. The text, however, is used, here and else- 
where, to indicate God's demand not for a sacrifice, but for its purity. 

1o—-2 
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upon a quotation from Isaiah, applied to the bread which the Lord ordained 
to be offered (aovetv) for a memorial of His Incarnation, effected for the sake 
of the souls which should benefit by His Passion; and to the cup which He 
prescribed to be offered with thanksgiving for a memorial of His Blood. 

In the next citation the sacrifices of the Old Testament are contrasted 
with the Eucharistic sacrifice of the New, to wit, the bread and cup offered 
by the Christian faithful the world over. Here again the supreme place 
of the Eucharist in the Christian life is made plain; the ubiquity of its 
celebration measures its claim upon the love of every Christian community. 
The nature of the sacrifice is defined more clearly; it consists in prayers 
and thanksgivings. The sacrifice of the Eucharist is a spiritual sacrifice. 
Christians received that they should perform only these sacrifices, for 
a remembrance of their twofold food, wherein the Passion of the Son of 
God is recalled to the minds of those for whom it was undergone. These 
prayers and thanksgivings are offered by “every race of men to the Father 
and Maker of all things through the name of the Crucified Jesus.” The 
sacrifice is no repetition of Christ’s Sacrifice upon the Cross, save in the sense 
of recalling and commemorating that one unique Event. It is a humbler 
sacrifice, yet pleasing to God: the sacrifice of hearts uplifted to our Father 
in the offering of prayer and thanks and praise. 

The first passage quoted above is from the Prologue to the First Apology. 
The Pagan reader is bid observe that Christians have their libations and 
sacrifices, so that they are far from being “atheists.” For all they eat they 
are wont to praise God “by a word of prayer and thanks”; but as regards 
their offerings they use them for their own good and the help of the needy 
instead of destroying them with fire. In fine, for all the blessings of life, 
both temporal and spiritual, they give solemn thanks to the Giver of all, 
being so taught by Jesus Christ. The view of sacrifice here exposed would, 
in modern days, have reference to the giving of alms more than to any 
other part of the Eucharistic Service. 

In conclusion, the question already mooted may be summarily answered. 
How far is the idea of Sacrifice truly inherent in the Lord’s Supper, and how 
far can it be allowed to be, in Justin at least, a mode of speech, or a weak 
meeting of Jew and Pagan half-way? Can it be that the Apologist, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, produces fragments of Christian faith and practice, 
which can have a sacrificial look, so that he may engage the affections of 
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Jewish and Pagan minds, replete with sacrificial instincts? We urge that 
the widest view is the truest, the view which acknowledges the presence 
of the Divine image in every man and which leaves the candour of the 
Martyr-Apologist unimpaired. Sacrificial instincts, universally visible in 
varying degrees throughout mankind, have surely a measure of eternal truth 
in them; they find their chastened recapitulation in this Christian Sacrament, 
instituted with words and amid circumstances calculated to ensure that its 
sacrificial aspect could not be entirely ignored by those who were familiar 
with them. 


‘ 


THE EUCHARIST IN IRENAEUS 


The position of Irenaeus as the first great theologian of the Church 
after SS. John and Paul, and his close connexion with the Apostolic age, 
have been already described. The passages cited above from his work 
against Heresies, composed about twenty years before the end of the second 
century, and addressed to the members of the Church universal, may there- 
fore be considered without further delay. 

The first passage shows the Lord giving counsel to His Disciples to 
offer to God firstfruits of His creatures in the shape of the bread and wine 
which He pronounced to be His Body and Blood. Then and thus was 
taught the oblation of the New Testament, which the Church, following 
the Apostolic teaching, continues to offer to God; this is the pure sacrifice 
of which the prophet Malachi spoke. 

In the second extract again the Eucharist is the Church’s oblation, reckoned 
a pure sacrifice with God. As under the Old Covenant, firstfruits of His 
creation are to be offered to God, but now spontaneously as from freemen, 
not perfunctorily as from slaves. The conscience sanctifies a sacrifice, and 
renders it acceptable; and so, since the Church makes her offerings with 
sincerity of heart, they are pure in His sight. 

The great truths underlying the Eucharist are used by Irenaeus to 
rebut the falsehoods into which some have strayed. How can heretics 
hold the consecrated bread, over which thanks have been given, to be the 
Body, and the cup the Blood of the Lord, while they retain their mistaken 
views about Christ? And how can they imagine the Christian’s flesh in- 
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capable of sharing in eternal life, when they grant that it is nourished by the 
Lord’s Body and Blood? “Let them either change their views or abstain 
from the offerings aforesaid.” 

Christians offer to God His own, and so “proclaim the fellowship and 
union of flesh and spirit.” As the earthly bread by the invocation! of God 
is no longer common bread but Eucharist, consisting of two things, an 
earthly and a heavenly, so the flesh of the Christian receiving the Eucha- 
rist gains “the hope of the resurrection unto eternity.” It is God’s will 
that gifts be offered at His altar frequently, without fail; the altar is in 
heaven, for heavenward are prayers and offerings directed. 

The third excerpt is part of an appeal against an heretical view of the 
Sonship of Christ. If such a view were true, how came our Lord to say 
that the bread was His Body, and the mixed chalice His Blood? 

The fourth is a strenuous vindication of the salvation of the whole 
man. If the flesh do not share in eternal life, the Lord suffered in vain; 
the cup of the Eucharist is not the communion of His Blood, nor the 
broken bread of His Body. Now blood implies “veins and flesh and the 
rest of human substance,” which the Word of God assumed. God of His 
bounty vouchsafes His creation to maintain the life of His children, and 
provides both for flesh and spirit. The cup, which is of His creation, He 
makes to be His Blood, by which our blood is nourished ; the bread, which is 
of His creation, He makes to be His Body, by which our bodies are nourished. 
When, therefore, the mixed cup and the made bread receive the word of 
God, and the Eucharist becomes Body of Christ, from these “the hypo- 
stasis* of our flesh” is built up and augmented. The gift of God cannot 
be denied to a body thus nourished in its essence by eternal Food, and made 
a very member of the eternal Body of Christ. The words of S. Paul, that 
we are members of His Body, relate not to the spirit only, but to the entire 
economy of man,—to flesh, to muscle, to bone as well as to spirit. Just 
as the natural bread and wine receive the word of God and become 


1 Reading éikAnow for éxxAnow, with Dr Swete, ‘‘ Eucharistic Belief in the Second and Third 
Centuries,” Journal of Theological Studies, iii. 170 n. 4. 

2 "Yaboracts is etymologically equivalent to substance, but better translated by essence. It seems 
to indicate the underlying entity which gives to the body its existence as a mechanism capable of 
displaying itself dynamically, chemically, electrically, and in a word physically, ina world of such 
like things, 
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supernatural Eucharist, so the Christian’s body nourished by the sacra- 
mental Food is consummated to eternal life. 

As a whole, the passages selected combine the passionate faith and fervid 
devotion of an Ignatius with the calm and deliberative genius of a Justin; 
and they are the work of a theologian. But it is no play of the speculative 
faculties in which Irenaeus indulges; he does not write for the pleasure of 
writing, nor even for the elaboration of a doctrinal code; he writes with 
a distinct purpose clearly before him, to refute the heresies which threaten 
the Truth guarded by the Church. Yet, again, to effect his purpose he is 
naturally compelled to marshal the facts of the Gospel in a consistent 
array which shall constitute the centre of his defence of Catholic Christi- 
anity and of his attack upon heresy. 

Between the teachings of Justin and of Irenaeus on the Eucharist there 
are resemblances, in some ways both obvious and close. To the minds of 
both Fathers the elements are not after consecration any longer xovvds dptos 
and xowov mopa, but Evyapiotia, the Body and Blood of Christ. Both 
assign the same effective cause to the change that is wrought; it is brought 
about by a prayer of Divine ordinance, prayer of word from Him; and 
the change is by addition, without any subtraction. In the eyes of both 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice, the pure offering made to God by His people 
who form the Church. Both, again, trace back the Sacrament to the Son 
of God, and hold like views about the Last Supper. 

Furthermore, we cannot detect any trace of opposition between the 
teaching of Justin on the Eucharist and the teaching of Irenaeus; their 
divergences are variations of emphasis. In Justin’s writings it may be 
that comparatively the memorial aspect of the Eucharist is prominent: the 
Passion and Death of the Lord are brought to remembrance, and the Resur- 
rection is no less inwardly recalled and outwardly proclaimed. Did Irenaeus 
ignore or neglect this aspect, because it did not serve his purpose to employ 
it as an argument in his vindication of the Theology of the Incarnation ? 
The one writer strives against the half-truths of foes within his own house- 
hold ; the other seeks to remove the hostility and contempt of those without. 
It is very far from surprising, surely, that Irenaeus should lay stress on 
features of the Eucharist which were not equally, if at all, serviceable for 
Justin’s purpose. 

That Irenaeus should appeal to the Eucharist so often and confidently for 
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confirmation of the views he advocates and destruction of the views he 
condemns, is testimony that the Sacrament was the very heart of Christian 
corporate life in the second century, as it has been seen to be in the first. 
What Irenaeus considers is not so much the delineation of the Eucharist,— 
rather, he can take for granted what Justin has to describe and explain,—he 
introduces only those features which can be brought to bear upon the doctrinal 
questions, of the Person of Christ, of the Resurrection of the Flesh, and 
the like, with which he is grappling. And so the relatively low place 
which the memorial aspect of the Eucharist finds in the passages cited from 
Irenaeus, the little prominence of the commemoration in the Eucharist of 
the Passion, Death and Resurrection of the Lord, do not afford a satisfactory 
basis for an argument from silence that Irenaeus did not hold such a view, 
or esteemed it not highly. 

It was to be expected, also, that Irenaeus’ Eucharistic testimony should 
overlap Justin’s in many respects. For instance, in point of fact, Justin 
mentions thanksgiving for the blessings of this life as though it were a 
feature of every meal,—at least, his language would be patient of such an in- 
terpretation ; Irenaeus, however, reminds his readers that this thankfulness is 
summed up, concentrated and sanctified, in the oblation of the bread and 
wine before the invocation of the Divine working. The unfailing thankful- 
ness of Justin and the thanksgiving oblation of Irenaeus together represent, 
it may be, the whole habit of the Church. 

Again, the term “ New Covenant” does not seem to be applied by Justin 
with direct reference to the Eucharistic Gifts, whereas Irenaeus has it 
frequently. The point possesses little significance, for in the Dialogue with 
Trypho, Christians are declared to have their sacrifices as well as the Jews; 
and if the latter were under the Old Covenant, the former must have their 
place through a New Covenant. 

The passages of Irenaeus convey information of the Catholic conception 
of the Eucharist in three or four several directions. 

First, the Eucharist is celebrated throughout the world with frequency 
by Divine command. The central part of the service is the Epiklesis, which 
is preceded by thankoffering for God’s natural gifts apparent in the bread 
and wine, and succeeded by thanksgiving for God’s spiritual Gifts conveyed 
in the Body and Blood. The bread is broken, and the cup is of mingled 
wine. 
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Secondly, the economy of the Eucharist is very clearly stated by 
Irenaeus. Evidently the natural elements are universally acknowledged to 
be after consecration the Body and Blood of Christ. They then consist of 
two things: an earthly, the bread and wine: a heavenly, the Body and 
Blood of the Lord. This twofoldness of aspect and efficacy is not yet 
expressed by a single technical word applicable to sacramental transactions 
in general. The time was nearly ripe, and within a score of years Tertullian 
had applied the Latin sacramentum to express the mode of double efficacy 
of which an example within the sphere of contemplation of every mind is 
human life itself. Thus the sacramental view of life was familiar to Irenaeus 
if the vocabulary at his disposal was incomplete; and his applications of the 
recognised and accepted doctrine of the Eucharist to the demonstration of the 
Resurrection of the Flesh, harsh and even repellent as some may esteem them, 
are doubtless the struggling into expression of the conviction that Christian 
truth and grace eternally concern the whole human economy. There is no 
“transubstantiation” in Irenaeus’ theology: the bread and wine are after 
consecration more than they were before, but in no respect are they less: 
beside being bread and wine, they are now the Body and Blood of the Lord : 
their new nature is analogous to the relation of body and spirit in man, who 
though one is twofold. 

Thirdly, the Eucharist is a sacrifice: the pure sacrifice prophesied in the 
Old Testament, and fulfilled in the New Testament: the offering to God 
of His gifts, both natural and spiritual. The sacrifice is relative and not 
absolute, human and not Divine: for it is acceptable only if it come from 
a clean heart. The altar of the sacrifice is a spiritual heavenly altar: for 
it is to Heaven that “our prayers and our offerings are directed.” 

The Eucharist, lastly, is the communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, whereby the faithful recipient becomes a member of Christ: he is 
in Christ as Christ is in him. 


1 ¢Then me, his hand firm clasped in mine, he brought, 
With joyful face that gave me comfort great’: 
so Dean Plumptre translated Dante, /e//, Canto iii, lines 19, 20, commenting: ‘The “clasped hand ” 
tells of an experience which had felt the power of that sacrament of human help.’ 


PART III 





SYNTHESIS OF EVIDENCE 





ASPECTS OF THE EARLY EUCHARIST 


THE preceding analysis of the oct classici in the canonical and standard 
Church literature of the greater part of the first two centuries will have 
shown, it is hoped, the mode and significance of the Institution of the 
Eucharist, and its inevitable development whilst continuing faithful to its 
Divine origin. In the tree planted by the Sower there ensued a legitimate 
growth; pruning there certainly was, but of grafting no evidence has been 
found. In prosecuting this study the pertinent passages from canonical and 
other writings have been examined successively and analysed in their various 
bearings. It remains now to gather up into heads the evidence thus collected, 
and to combine it to illustrate the several aspects of the Eucharist which will 
be examined apart in the sections following. These sections will attempt 
to trace the development in various directions of Church practice and Church 
doctrine in relation to the Eucharist; both in the relative sense, looking to- 
wards man: and in the absolute sense, looking towards God. 

The precise weight attached to any cited authority may be estimated 
differently by different minds; but this uncertainty will be avoided as far as 
possible by presenting facts in various combinations without so far essaying 
interpretation as to allow of any considerable intrusion of personal bias and 
individual judgment. It is the synthesis of what has been analysed, an 
almost mechanical process, with which we now concern ourselves, more with 
the aim of economising the reader’s time than of impressing him with 
particular deductions and conclusions. 


ah 
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The aim of the following synthesis is therefore to combine the historical 
facts already enumerated in trains converging upon the main features of the 
primitive Eucharist. The circumstances of its celebration, its associated 
discipline, its efficacy for spiritual growth, its security of outward unification 
and its power of inward communion, its eucharistic and memorial and sacri- 
ficial aspects, its mysterious economy in relation to the physical and spiritual, 
the human and the Divine,—these are the heads on which the teaching of the 
Evangelists and S. Paul, the Apostolic Fathers and Writers, and Justin and 
Irenaeus, will be combined. 

The principle of development, a fundamental necessity of thought, with a 
realm of application as wide as that of human comprehension, a principle as 
old as the beginnings of science and philosophy and preeminently an ancient 
possession of Christian thought, will control the efforts now to be made. 
As the earlier develops into the later, the later displays the innate tendency 
and vital significance of the earlier. It is this principle of continuity, further, 
which enables us to draw through isolated points of evidence the continuous 
curve of history, and to infer from isolated facts the continuous sequence of 
events. This broad determination of the course of history is rescued from 
the realm of the purely subjective and merely hypothetical by the postulate 
of a didactic purpose in the survival of fragmentary evidence. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE EUCHARIST 


What was the custom at Troas on the occasion of S. Paul’s visit in the 
course of his third missionary journey may safely be assumed to indicate the 
usage of the mass of the Pauline Churches; and between these and the 
Churches of other founding there is no substantial reason for drawing any 
sharp line of distinction. At Troas the community assembled to break bread 


1 The principle was taught by Christ Himself: Mc 4%; and the graphic case of plant growth 
which He selected is present to the minds of Clement of Rome, c. 23, and Irenaeus, 1. iv. c. 18. 
(Cf. also Harvey, Frag. 29.) 
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on the first day of the week, the day now associated, by a survival of pagan- 
ism, with the sun. This day, of which the Christian title used by S. John is 
“the Lord’s Day,” was fitly associated with the Lord’s Supper not only in 
Asia (and very probably Greece), but also in very early times in Peraea, or 
whatever range is assigned to the Didache. In Bithynia the Letter of Pliny 
speaks of a fixed day of assemblage, and of the seven days of the week 
these remote offshoots of S. Paul’s missionary labours would doubtless select 
Sunday, for which Justin could plead that it was the first day of the week, 
the day when the universe leaped into order out of chaos at the mandate of 
God, and the day when the Saviour arose from the tomb. Such a day, a 
perpetually recurring feast of triumphant gladness, was appropriate indeed to 
the gladness of the renewal of outward fellowship and inward communion in 
the joyful assemblage of brethren for the thankful praise of God. 

The selection of Sundays for regular celebrations of the Eucharist would 
lead to intervals, never greater than weekly, between successive Services. 
Avircius in his Phrygian home, and in his travels to West and East, found him- 
self continually provided with the heavenly Food; and Ignatius, fresh from 
the conduct of the Antiochene Church, exhorted the Church at Ephesus to 
make a point of assembling more frequently for Eucharist. 

On such a comparatively minute matter of detail as the hour of celebra- 
tion there is little evidence. It is not clear that at the close of the first 
century either the evening or the morning had been generally selected. The 
interaction of communities combined with the inertia of habit would reduce 
the Catholic Church ultimately to one universal rule, where perturbing in- 
fluences were absent; but in primitive times the external aids of fixed 
custom or prescribed discipline were less necessary and numerous than in 
later days of slackness and distraction. At Troas not a generation after the 
Resurrection the Breaking of Bread was held in the evening, and the Eucharist 
involved in a common supper; in Bithynia, at the end of the first century, 
and so a generation later still, the celebration was almost indisputably before 
dawn, and not a meal in the ordinary sense. 

Nor again is it possible to gain any exact conception of the places of 
meeting for the Eucharist. At Jerusalem after Pentecost bread was broken 
at home, and in private, as contrasted with the public prayers in the Temple. 
The home of a S, John ora S. Mark may have been the scene of these solemn 
but glad assemblages. Held in the synagogue the Service could not be. 


ii 
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An upper room served the purpose at Troas, and so might recall the upper 
room of the Institution. Ignatius’ letters and the Didache might point to a 
place set apart for Eucharistic worship, but the inference would be far from 
certain; and Justin’s é&@a ocuvnypévor eiciv does not convey any definite 
information. 

In approaching the investigation of the order of Service in its chrono- 
logical development it is well to dismiss expectations of arriving thus at a final 
settlement of those ancillary points of ritual which continue to disturb the 
devotion of Churchmen. In the century succeeding the martyrdoms of 
SS. Peter and Paul there is little testimony pertinent for such a purpose; 
the minds of writers were occupied with far more fundamental principles of 
Christian doctrine, Christian worship and Christian conduct. To take one 
example, and no more, it was necessary at a Service held in the late evening 
or even in the early morning to make use of lights; further, as perhaps at 
Troas, the number of lights might exceed the limits of a strict necessity, 
for the Service was the occasion of great thanksgiving. To a modern mind 
such a practice would seem sufficiently appropriate, but to Christians con- 
verted from Judaism or Paganism it would appeal with a special force; the 
Jews might be familiar with the majestic illuminations of the festal services 
in the Temple; the Pagans, on the other hand, with the impressive brilliance 
of the solemn rites of the Mysteries. Light and joy have ever gone together ; 
and the use of the word “ Light” in Johannine theology, and the application 
of the term “Enlightened” to baptized Christians, witness to the intensity of 
the appeal which the symbolism of light made to the hearts of worshippers in 
the earliest days’. 

The faculties of speech and song were much exercised in the celebrations 
of the Eucharist. The Archetype had its prayers of appeal, and its praises 
of thankfulness, and its homily of instruction’, and its final hymn. Of these 
four leading features, of prayer, of praise, of instruction and of song, the first 
three are stamped with the seal of universality in the pages of Justin’s 
Apology, a little more than a century later. Only glimpses of the growth 
between the seed and the budding flower can be caught. 


1 The reader will recall the beautiful Hymn of the Greek Church, translated by Keble, and begin- 
ning: ** Hail, gladdening Light.” 

2 The final discourses of the Gospel according to S. John being referred mainly to the Last 
Supper. 
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In considering this intervening period of a century from the Institution 
caution is necessary, and the conjectural nature of the deductions made from 
the sporadic evidence must be kept in mind. If it is not an erroneous 
postulate that the Eucharist was the only purely religious service for which 
Christians regularly assembled in this period, information respecting corporate 
acts and words of worship may rightly be referred to it. To argue from 
silence, to enunciate any negative propositions, is more hazardous than to 
assume that what is not universally recorded was universally existent in fact. 
The incorporation into a mosaic of every fragment of witness, having regard 
as far as possible to chronological sequence, is indeed a method leading to 
occasional error; but it will lead to fewer mistakes than a quasi-sceptical 
attitude which voices a denial instead of maintaining silence. Somewhere 
between these inclusive and exclusive procedures lies the golden mean, and 
nearer to the former than to the latter. 

The order of celebration of the Eucharist arose at the very first from the 
order of Institution; but the more the Gospel narratives are searched for 
information outside essentials, the more perceptible does our lack of such 
knowledge become. In this connexion, the Synoptists declare simply and 
shortly what no Christian could afford not to know; S. John narrates the 
complementary discourses which no other than he was better able to appre- 
ciate, recall, and place on record. Comparison of these two sources of acts and 
words makes it evident that the Last Supper was more than a momentary 
procedure, and that there was much more in it than the supreme action of 
the breaking of the bread, which has been chosen by sacred Art to sum up 
the events of the Institution. The bread and the cup were the centre of a 
sequence of prayer, praise, thanksgiving, instruction and song. And in the 
introductory acts and words, as recorded in each Gospel, there may be 
discerned that which could have the effect of a penitential discipline of 
preparation. 

The adoption of the Lord's acts in the Last Supper itself, especially the 
breaking of the bread, would seem to have been universal. At Jerusalem, at 
Corinth and at Troas in the Apostolic Age the bread was broken. The 
Didache testifies to the fraction in the place and at the epoch of its composi- 
tion. Ignatius speaks of it in his letters to the Asiatic Churches as though it 


1 The aim of the Eucharist was primarily religious, and of the Agape primarily social; the question 
of combinations of the two does not affect the argument. 
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were a feature of the Eucharist in every Church. Justin and Irenaeus refer 
to it in such terms that one cannot resist the conclusion that this ritual was 
as universal as the oecumenical Church. 

Of set forms of prayer and praise used in the Eucharist there are not a 
few indications in nearly all the writings which have been cited. The regular 
use of the sacred words of Institution, if only in their briefest essence: THIS 
1S MY BODY, THIS IS MY BLOOD, might be inferred from their central signifi- 
cance in the rite, from their record in the first three Gospels, and from their 
supreme importance in the eyes of S. Paul, Justin and Irenaeus. The command: 
DO THIS IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME, would fittingly be repeated, or recalled, on 
the occasions of its fulfilment. 

As regards the supplications and thanksgivings in which these Divine 
gems were set, it will appear that, though liberty was granted and taken for 
the spontaneous expression of individual devotion, general comprehensive 
forms giving voice to the identical needs and joint aspirations of the Society 
are of early occurrence and of increasing completeness and prevalence. 
With the realisation of necessary diversity of function in the Christian Body, 
and the recognition of the priestly office, there must have arisen an expec- 
tation on the side of the congregation and an obligation on the side of 
the priest, who was representative of the congregation, that the utterances of 
the one should be not the outcome of his own personal inclinations but the 
expression of the corporate attitude towards God of the many. So would 
arise Uses in various communities, each expressing in the best conceivable 
way what it was desired to have expressed. Mutual communication between 
the several Churches, which prescriptions of hospitality show to have been 
far from small, would then beget a continual tendency towards the assimi- 
lation of these various Uses, and their codification in a few standard 
Liturgies. 

In the Church at Corinth, itself a morbid specimen of a community in 
which liberty had become license, there was much freedom in the offering of 
the prayers and praises at the Lord’s Supper. Each brother might assume 
the office of president, while the rest became laymen relatively to him. The 
president expressed himself at times with a lack of self-control which led 
him into unintelligible rhapsodies; those present signified their assent at 
the close, sometimes without clear comprehension of what they approved. 
This lax condition of affairs called forth the emphatic disapproval of the 
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Apostolic founder: but he contented himself with insisting upon the practice 
of self-control. 

Apostles were not tied to forms which later generations delighted to 
extract from their writings. Something of this perfect freedom was extended 
to the transitory and intermediary office of “prophet,” a minister allowed by 
the Didache to dispense with set forms of prayer. As late as Justin’s day 
and presumably at Rome, the very focus of an orderliness verging in later 
days upon formalism, it is implied to all seeming that the presbyters possessed 
and exercised the faculty of spontaneous utterance, with or without a frame- 
work of settled forms, in their presentation before God of the prayers and 
praises of their flocks. 

By the side of this elasticity, inevitable and wholesome in the first ages of 
the Church’s life, reprehensible and detrimental in later days, there is a slowly 
increasing attainment of fixity of form in Eucharistic worship, as the fittest 
words and phrases and paragraphs survived and the less apt disappeared. 
The use of “psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” marks the first stage 
in the crystallisation of Christian sentiment and aspiration. If S. Paul is 
encouraging the adoption in private of such modes of expressing Christian 
feeling, it follows that these methods would be all the more approved in joint 
worship at the Eucharist. The hymn incorporated in S. Paul’s first extant 
letter to Timothy may have been often used at the Lord’s Supper : 

“Os epavepobn év capxi, 
edixaro0n ev mvevpare, 
OfOn ayyérots, 
exnpvxOn év &Ovecwy, 
émiatevOn év Koo Me, 
avernupOn év S0€n. 

Despite the fact that Justin does not speak explicitly of liturgical feaia 
to the pagan world, the Epistle of Clement, of a generation earlier, and by 
contrast an esoteric writing, contains, as has been seen, phrases and passages 
of which the compactness and polish could well be accounted for as the 
result of repetition in the Eucharistic Services of the Church at Rome. 
Such a passage as that quoted above: 

“Yea, and let us ourselves, then, being gathered together in concord with 
intentness of heart, cry unto Him as from one mouth earnestly that we may 
be made partakers of His great and glorious promises,” 
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bears the stamp of liturgical use: if not employed at Rome it could hardly 
fail to find acceptance at Corinth. From the fifty-ninth to the sixty-first 
chapters extends a long prayer excellently adapted for a general prayer of 
supplication and thanksgiving in the Eucharistic Service. It is difficult to 
suppose that the last of these chapters does not record (not a possible, but) a 
regular prayer for “rulers and governors upon the earth.” It runs?: 

“Thou, Lord and Master, hast given them the power of sovereignty 
through Thine excellent and unspeakable might, that we knowing the glory 
and honour which Thou hast given them may submit ourselves unto them, 
in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto them, therefore, O Lord, health, 
peace, concord, stability, that they may administer the government which 
Thou hast given them without failure. For Thou, O heavenly Master, King 
of the ages, givest to the sons of men glory and honour and power over all 
things that are upon the earth. Do Thou, Lord, direct their counsel according 
to that which is good and well-pleasing in Thy sight, that, administering in 
peace and gentleness with godliness the power which Thou hast given them, 
they may obtain Thy favour. O Thou, who alone art able to do these things 
and things far more exceeding good than these for us, we praise Thee 
through the High-priest and Guardian of our souls, JESUS Christ, through 
whom be the glory and the majesty unto Thee both now and for all generations 
and for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The final doxology has a perfection which suggests regular employment : 
“The grace of our Lord JESUS Christ be with you and with all men in all 
places who have been called by God and through Him: through whom to 
Him be glory, honour, might and majesty, an everlasting throne, from the 
ages past and for ever and ever. Amen.” 

With these signs of the prevalence of liturgical forms at Rome are to 
be coordinated tokens of their occurrence in Asia and Bithynia in the first 
half of the second century. In the Letter of the Church of Smyrna on the * 
Martyrdom of Polycarp are treasured up the last words of their aged Bishop. 
The form and substance of the words forcibly recall the Eucharist, especially 
in the sublime doxology with which the Martyr ceased to speak : 

“For this cause, yea and for all things, I praise Thee, I bless Thee, 
I glorify Thee, through the eternal and heavenly High-priest, Jesus Christ, 


1 We gratefully acknowledge here our continual indebtedness to the translations in Lightfoot and 
Harmer’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers. 
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Thy beloved Son, through whom to Thee with Him and the Holy Spirit be 
glory both now and ever and for the ages to come. Amen.” 

And again the antiphonal rendering of a “hymn” by the Bithynian 
Churches at their early Services points to their adherence to fixed, and, it 
may be, metrical, forms of praise as well as to a prescribed formula (sacra- 
mentum) of self-devotion. 

The Didache furnishes direct proof of the use of definite liturgical 
forms in many Judaic communities of Christians. If the two thanksgivings 
for the cup and the bread are granted to be intended for private devotion’, 
there will be granted more elaborate forms of longer usage, followed in the 
main by the ésricxomo: and superseded only temporarily at the desire of 
the itinerant wpogyjrns. The long prayer after the Meal affords the same 
a fortiort argument. The most solemn forms of prayer appear to be with- 
held from publicity, and to have grown in secret, until reticence was no 
longer necessary and the great Liturgies of the fourth century were in 
circulation. 

From the comparatively detailed description of the Eucharistic cele- 
_brations given by Justin a fixity of procedure is established, corresponding 
to which some fixity of language must have been observed. The introduction 
of the definite article——‘“the” prayers, “the” thanksgivings,—suggests the 
sinking of the personal; and in the corporate offering of prayer, which “all 
together” sent up, resides the desirability of the use, however slight, of 
language which has received the stamp of general approval, and is not 
too distracting in its novelty. The mention of hymns and praises (aoprat) 
indicates settled forms of diction. 

The reading of Holy Scripture constituted a regular feature of Eucha- 
ristic worship from the Apostolic age. The letters of S. Paul were read 
publicly, and the occasion of the lection can hardly have been other than 
the regular and solemn assemblage with which the Eucharist is associated. 
In Justin’s day the Old Testament was read as well as the New: “the 
memoirs of the Apostles or writings of the Prophets are read as far as 
time admits.” 

Intimately connected with this reading of Scripture is the sermon or 
set discourse, which also derives from Pauline practice. S. Paul’s mode 


1 There are many difficulties in the way of accepting this view; yet, on the whole, it seems to us the 
least unsatisfactory. 
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of speech at Troas, before and after the actual Breaking, is described by 
two significantly different words, denoting set discourse and informal con- 
_ versation’ respectively; the former points to something not greatly different 
from the modern “sermon.” No further special allusion to this appears until 
Justin’s day: he depicts the president basing a formal discourse upon the 
reading of Scripture which has immediately preceded. 

In the consecration of the elements, the bread was broken, the wine 
mixed, but of the actual words used, except at the Last Supper, no record 
has been made. A repetition of the procedure of that First Eucharist 
was aimed at, we may conclude; the recital of the Lord’s own words and 
the repetition of His acts were doubtless never wanting. In Justin, the 
consecration is by prayer of word from the Lord; in Irenaeus, the Holy 
Spirit is invoked. 

By Justin’s day it was customary for the deacons to distribute what the 
presiding presbyter had consecrated; and, further, to convey to the absent 
brethren the sacred food, a kind of “reservation” sufficiently innocuous, 
and not liable to abuse except through motives very diverse from the con- 
sideration displayed in this practice. Both bread and wine were distributed 
and consumed, not only in the second century but in the Pauline churches of 
the first century: of any withholding of either at any time or in any place 
within our limits we know nothing. 

The usage of the kiss, symbolic of the love which bound together the 
brotherhood of Christians, is repeatedly enjoined by SS. Paul and Peter; 
and Justin refers to it in his account of Baptism succeeded by the Eucharist. 
It would seem to have been a regular feature of the latter Service, and to 
have preceded the consecration of the elements. 

The collection of alms, in the Corinthian and Galatian Churches of Apo- 
stolic days not an accompaniment of the Lord’s Supper, is fairly clearly asso- 
ciated with the Eucharist in Justin, though the writer may be passing from 
his account of the Service to a general statement of the obligations willingly 
incurred by the more wealthy members of the Community. There is no 
evidence of the giving of alms during the celebration; but at Corinth, food 
was brought to the Supper, and the open table corresponded in effect to the 
modern collection of alms for the poor. 

These deductions from the information gathered about early celebrations 


1 AwadéyerOat and ducreiv. 
12—2 
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of the Eucharist are offered to the reader as suggestions which, however he 
may traverse or supplement them, will serve as a first rough approximation 
to the truth, truth which is so precious because it belongs to the early days 
of unfaded enthusiasm and zeal, of primitive purity and simplicity. 


II 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE EUCHARIST 


The task of sketching the disciplinary regulations which were employed 
from the first to guard the Eucharist from internal abuse and external 
violation is commensurate with that of tracing the rise and growth of the 
organic life of the Church. In a sense the Church had the Eucharist for 
focus ; the whole of Church life radiated from it and was reflected upon it. 
The other chief Sacrament initiated the career of the Christian, and so had 
an unique but isolated place in his spiritual course. Baptism was and is 
the introduction to the Eucharist, which is the ever-flowing fountain from 
which the spiritual life, begun at Baptism, is replenished and augmented’. 
It must suffice to indicate this intimate connexion between the discipline of 
the Eucharist and the organisation of the Church, and consider only the fontal 
passages in their bearing upon this second aspect. 

The rigour of Eucharistic discipline from Apostolic days is a striking 
and indisputable fact, for its severity is clearly displayed in contemporary 
writings. S. Paul, the protagonist of the inclusiveness of Christ’s Church, 
addresses to the lax Corinthian community rebukes of uncompromising stern- 
ness. He bids them take extreme measures, cast out from themselves, exclude 
from all further intercourse and so debar from the Lord’s Supper, the so-called 
Brother who is impure or avaricious or idolatrous or slanderous, or given 
to drunkenness or embezzlement. Those who preserve themselves unspotted 
from such worldly taints are to do more: they must avoid the appearance 
of evil: for instance, they must beware of social festivities infected with 
the taint of paganism. There might be no conscious intention of evincing 

1 «Touching Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, we may with consent of the whole Christian 


world conclude they are necessary, the one to initiate or begin, the other to consummate or make 
perfect our life in Christ.” Hooker, Zecles. Pol. Bk v. § 67 ad fin. 
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respect for the “gods” (devils, S. Paul says they are) presiding over the 
tables from which they ate, perhaps at the invitation of old friends still pagan; 
and there might even ensue no spiritual detriment to the individual Brother 
so doing: but “all things are not expedient,” and with Apostolic authority 
S. Paul forbids such practices by pointing out their inconsistency with par- 
ticipation in the Eucharist. 

Still further those who attend the Lord’s Supper are not free therein 
from the perils with which the heedless and unwary Brother is beset. There 
is the danger of unworthy reception of the Divine Gifts, of eating and 
drinking in the Eucharist without due discernment of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. This danger is aggravated by the provision of a common table at 
the Supper. If the Apostle’s warning to his Church did not arrive in time, 
the shocking spectacle may have been displayed in God’s sight of men flushed 
with wine partaking of the holy Food with no fitting discernment of the 
solemnity of the act they then dared to perform. Whether or not the 
disorderliness of the Corinthian Church had proceeded to such an extreme, 
S. Paul depicted a scene which in default of discipline was ever to be feared. 
He does not absolutely direct the severance of the Common Meal from the 
Lord’s Supper: apparently the two may remain interpenetrating or consecu- 
tive; but the satisfaction of the body is to be made truly and really secondary 
to the nourishment of the spirit. If any one is hungry, he is directed to 
stay his appetite first at home. The conclusion of the whole matter is the 
same as the keynote of the Epistle: “ Let everything be done in seemliness 
and orderliness,’ a command neither superfluous nor commonplace in face 
of the consequences to which its neglect was leading, and which the Apostle 
states with unflinching frankness. 

The same note of anxiety for the fatal fruits of false freedom, from which 
the Corinthians had not yet freed themselves, sounds in the Clementine 
Epistle half-a-century later. The Letter recommends earnestly the more 
orderly conduct of Church ministrations, in due time, in proper place, by 
authorised hands. The ministry of the Old Testament typifies that of the 
New. High-priests, Priests, Levites had their prescribed duties, and have 
them still; the layman is bound by lay ordinances. This orderliness is 
especially insisted upon by Clement in the case of the Eucharist. The 
thanksgiving should be made by each “in his own order,” in seemly manner, 
without transgression of the prescribed rule of ministration, The disciplinary 
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recommendations of the Roman Church must have been applied first to 
herself before she could thus gently and firmly reprove the failings of her 
sister Church. 

Clement from the West connects so the observance of due order and 
the recognition of proper function with the keeping of a good conscience, 
and this thought is repeated a few years afterwards by Ignatius in the East. 
To the Church at Tralles he declares that any one transacting in the 
affairs of the Church anything apart from the Bishop and Presbytery and 
Deacons is not pure in his conscience. He reminds the Smyrnaeans that 
an Eucharist, to be valid, must be under the direct or deputed supervision 
of the Bishop, apart from whom, besides, is no lawful Common Meal (agape) 
or Baptism. At Antioch, Smyrna and in the Churches of Western Asia 
generally there was therefore a system of Eucharistic discipline in vital con- 
nexion with the threefold order of the Ministry within the Church, although 
its nature is not detailed more precisely in the earnest and eager farewells of 
the great Bishop. To suppose that he is here seen making one last agonised 
effort to advance a new system of ecclesiastical polity, in which seemed to 
him to reside the only safety of Christianity, is surely the most perverse of 
paradoxes: not diplomatic machination but loving devotion is the note of 
the Epistles. And how could he expect in these hurried notes, composed on 
the way to martyrdom, to impose upon apostolic Churches, rich in the freshness 
of Johannine and Pauline tradition, fortified by the presence of a Polycarp, 
a novel organisation and a new discipline? But more than all argument the 
very spirit of the Letters forbids such an arbitrary supposition. Lastly, it is 
clear that at Ephesus the Eucharist had its exclusive side: none but professed 
Churchmen partook of the bread ; and at Smyrna again heresy had given rise 
to schism, and absentees from the Service failed to share the corporate life of 
the community because they did not perceive or acknowledge the fulness of 
the truth in Christ. 

Pliny’s mention of the oath or vow, by which the Christians of Bithynia 
were wont to bind themselves, is evidence of Eucharistic discipline; and 
that his two informants were deaconesses is indication of much organisation 
in the Churches of those remote parts. Certain misdeeds incompatible with 
a share in the corporate worship of the Eucharist are specified by Pliny: 
as theft, adultery, embezzlement. 

Since Baptism was always the seal of admission into the Christian Com- 
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munion, it is far from surprising to encounter in the Didache the disciplinary 
rule: “Let none eat or drink of your Eucharist except those who have been 
baptised into the Lord’s Name.” Careless participation is precluded by the 
ordinance of confession of sins before attendance. Disputes and quarrels must 
be settled before any one present himself at the Eucharist. The Lord’s 
Gospel is to be the rule of the Churchman’s whole life. 

The necessity of Baptism is laid down with equal emphasis by Justin 
Martyr. He displays plainly to his Pagan readers the exclusive aspect of 
Eucharistic worship: “it is not lawful for any one to partake except for 
him who believes our teaching to be true; and who has been washed with 
the washing for remission of sins and unto regeneration; and who lives as 
Christ ordained.” Faith, sealed in Baptism, preserved in purity, every Com- 
municant must have, or he is debarred from the sacred Feast. “God does not 
accept sacrifices from any one,” he reminds the Jew Trypho, ‘‘but only through 
His Priests.” So, to the Pagan, familiar with the sharing of food with his 
gods, Justin describes the outward discipline which protects the sacred 
Meal of the One God; and to the Jew, more fully enlightened in sacrifices 
offered to the God of Christians, he shows the regulation which safeguards 
the Eucharist from within. Thus in meeting the needs of both classes of 
non-Christian strivers after truth, the Apologist is led to declare the essence 
of the discipline of the Eucharist both for those who administer and for 
those who receive. 

Of Eucharistic Discipline in Irenaeus’ day there is little need to speak, 
seeing that Church Order was then permanently established in its main 
Catholic outlines as we now enjoy it. 


III 


THE EUCHARIST AS A SPIRITUAL MEAL 


The poetical language of Avircius expounds a truth the most assured and 
indisputable in the whole range of the significance and purpose of the 
Eucharist : 

“On all sides Faith set before me food, IX@T* from a fountain,...which 
she bestowed upon her friends to eat continually, with precious wine, giving 
mingled wine with bread.” 
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The truth was unfolded by Christ, as His Disciples were able to bear it, in 
those discourses recorded by S. John wherein the Lord before the close of 
the Galilean Ministry already promised the most precious gift of His own 
Flesh and Blood for the nourishment of souls. The third chapter of the 
Gospel reveals the new birth at Baptism: the sixth chapter foreshows the 
sustenance of the new life in Communion. The maintenance of spiritual life 
is to be parallel to the maintenance of physical life; and the new food is the 
very Flesh and very Blood of the Lord. It is the antitype of the manna in 
the wilderness. 

This truth also underlies the references to the Eucharist in the Acts and 
in the Corinthian Epistle so often quoted; and though the critical con- 
sideration of these passages tends to show that the Eucharists of Apostolic 
times were occasions of physical refreshment as well as of spiritual nourish- 
ment, the supreme preeminence of the latter is assured. S, Paul draws out 
at length the analogy between the spiritual Israel of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The sojourn of the Israelites in the desert foreshadowed the passage 
of the Christian Church through this world. Their common spiritual food 
and drink typified the Lord’s Supper. 

S. Ignatius and his readers are so familiar with the fact of the sus- 
tenance of spiritual life by the Eucharistic Food, that he can allow it to 
shape his metaphors. The plain and direct statement found in his letter to 
the Church at the place of his martyrdom will be remembered: “I do not 
long for corruptible food nor for the pleasures of this life; I desire God's 
bread which is Flesh of Christ, who is of David’s seed, and I desire for drink 
His Blood which is incorruptible love.” 

The prayer after participation in the Didache contains thanksgivings for 
the bodily food and drink by which man is refreshed and recruited, and more 
yet for the spiritual food and drink, granted not immediately like the fruits 
of the earth, but through the mediation of Jesus Christ. The spiritual food 
and drink are clearly the supernatural concomitants of the bread and cup, the 
Body and Blood of the Lord; and the prayers of the ninth section corroborate 
this in a metaphorical way. 

The very choice of eating and drinking as the mode of reception of 
Eucharistic grace illuminates the truth that the spirit is simultaneously 
nourished, and the narratives of the Vital Discourse and of the Last Supper 
so plainly and freely declare it, that it seems unnecessary to draw out at 
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any great length the consequent teaching of Justin and Irenaeus on this 
primary aspect of the Holy Eucharist. The former calls the consecrated 
bread and wine “food,” and not ordinary food: the latter describes it as 
twofold, earthly and heavenly, in its nature, possessing a double efficacy to 
nourish the spirit as well as the body. Irenaeus is also concerned to 
uphold the doctrine that by the Eucharistic elements not only the spirit but 
also the hypostasis of the body is nourished to immortality ; he assumes as 
axiomatic that the Eucharist is spiritual food, and his arguments are applied 
to extend this universally accepted view to the bestowal of perpetuity upon 
the substantial reality underneath and within bodily existence as apart from 
the spirit which employs the physical mechanism. At all events it is un- 
disputed and indisputable that the spirit receives immortal life through the 
heavenly Food of the Eucharist. 


IV 


THE EUCHARIST AS A COMMUNION 


Fellowship with the Church and Communion with Christ are comple- 
mentary aspects of the Eucharist noticed in the writings before us from the 
teaching of SS. John and Paul onwards. Both are realised in the one Food 
from the one Table bestowed by the one Lord. 

The note of fellowship is heard throughout the New Testament, and 
nowhere more strongly than where there is reference to the Breaking of Bread 
in the Lord’s Supper. After the Ascension the faithful continued steadfastly 
in the fellowship associated with the breaking of the one bread; and the 
same chord is struck in the one accord with which the celebrations of the 
Eucharist were conducted “at home.” 

The altruistic instruction of S. Paul in the central portion of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthian Church is summed up and clinched in an appeal 
to the significance of the Lord’s Supper: “The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not fellowship of the Blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not fellowship of the Body of Christ? Because there is one bread, 
we the many are one body, for we all partake of the one bread.” 

The fellowship of the Eucharist arises from the Communion in Christ ; it 
is the outward aspect of the inward union in Christ,—as the one bread and the 
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one Body are partaken, so fellowship with each other and Communion with 
Christ are secured’. Participation in the Body of Christ, best expressed by 
the idea of eating, renews Baptismal incorporation into that eternal and indi- 
visible Body, producing spiritual fellowship of the communicants with each 
other ; and this higher Communion has its outward seal and corroboration 
in the sharing of one bread and the drinking from one cup, than which exists 
no more forcible expression of fellowship between man and man*. This 
Communion with Christ is no figure of speech; it is opposed to a communion 
with devils which is secured by attendance at meals following on sacrifice to 
pagan gods. The fellowship, too, penetrates into details of mutual considera- 
tion, even to the “ waiting for one another” at the Supper. Not less clear are 
the heights to which the same fellowship, realised in the Eucharist, can 
ascend; S. Paul is prepared to give up all but Christ, it is scarcely too 
much to say, so that his brother may not be made to stumble. 

Fellowship within the Brotherhood is a dominant trait of S. Clement’s 
exhortations to the same Church. United in conscience, and joined in 
purpose, he would hear them sing in harmony from one mouth to God. The 
language is Eucharistic; the thought is Eucharistic, too ; and the keynote is 
unity and concord,—in a word, fellowship. 

So also in S. Ignatius’ Epistles, the fact that one bread is broken is 
emphasised for the Church at Ephesus ; the oneness of the Eucharist, for the 
Philadelphians, in that there is one Flesh of the Lord and one cup for 
unification in His Blood, and but one altar-shrine. The unity aimed at in 
ecclesiastical organisation culminates in the fellowship displayed in and 
ensured by the common Food. 

The testimony of the Didache is seen in the beautiful figure of the ninth 
chapter: “As this broken loaf was sown broadcast upon the uplands, and 
gathered together into one,so may Thy Church be gathered together from the 
ends of the earth into Thy Kingdom.” It is so obvious that universal concord 
demands local unity, that such a prayer must presuppose efforts at communal 
fellowship to hasten the glad time to which the prayer looks forward; and 
this fellowship is associated with the Eucharist. 


1 For an examination of the meaning of xowwwvla, see the article on ‘‘Communion” by Canon 
Robinson in Hastings’ Déctionary of the Bible. 

2 Cf. Eece Homo, Chap. xv., where the ovecirtoy aspect of the Lord’s Supper is eloquently and 
sympathetically brought out. 
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Outward fellowship rather than inward Communion is the main thought 
in these passages, and the same is true of Justin’s language. The baptized 
convert is admitted into a Brotherhood, and his admission is sealed by a kiss 
of fellowship. This fellowship is maintained in the perpetual Memorial 
mutually preserved in the Eucharist, in the exercise of joint charity, in 
association against all evil and misfortune, and furthermore in unanimity of 
act and speech in the celebrations of the common Eucharist. 

In S. Irenaeus’ writing the inward Communion is asserted as a fundamental 
truth, universally acknowledged and of Apostolic tradition. 


V 


THE EUCHARIST AS A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING 


-Thankfulness was the atmosphere in which the first Christians passed 
their lives, and the Letters of S. Paul are replete with manifestations of, and 
exhortations to, this characteristic disposition of the Christian soul. In no 
canonical Epistle of the Apostle to any one of his Churches does the verb 
edvxapioreiv fail to appear at least once, except in that to the Galatians, which 
was written from the fulness of a heart distraught by the aberrations of a 
lovable but fickle set of men. 

To begin, however, with the Gospels, in the many meals there described, 
at which JESUS presided, thanksgiving is interwoven with blessing (edyapu- 
ateiv | evroyeiv). The act of thanksgiving is central also in the Last Meal; 
in every account of the Institution thanksgiving with blessing precedes the 
bestowal of the bread and cup. 

In the Acts there are four mentions of the Breaking of Bread, and though 
in the first three there is no direct specification of an accompanying evya- 
pwotia, we could hardly doubt that thanks were offered. On the last of these 
four occasions, S. Paul, in a moment of weariness and peril, “took bread, and 
gave thanks to God before all, and broke, and began to eat.” It need not 
be assumed that this was a formal Eucharistic Service: no doubt many 
non-Christians shared the meal; but all the more irresistible is the inference 
that if at such a time and under such circumstances thanksgiving was not 
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omitted, its expression on the Lord’s Day in Church before partaking of the 
Divine Gifts must have been considered essential. This is verified by the place 
assigned to thanksgiving in the Apostle’s directions to the Corinthian Church, 
The offering of thanks must have formed a large and established part of the 
Service so that his regulations for its expression should be needed. 

The passages from S. Clement’s Epistle cited for their liturgical ring are 
the dedication of thanks and praise to God “ through JEsuS Christ, the High- 
priest and Guardian of our souls.” Other passages offer thanks to Him for 
His power over flesh and spirit, for His fatherly care, for creation, preservation, 
and redemption, for civil peace and concord,—such is the trend of the great 
final prayer which brings the letter towards its close; and the grounds of 
thanksgiving are recalled earlier in these words: “Let us consider, brethren, 
of what matter we were made; who and what manner of beings we were, 
when we came into the world; from what a sepulchre and what darkness 
He that moulded and created us brought us into His world, having prepared 
His benefits aforehand ere ever we were born. Seeing therefore that we have 
all these things from Him, we ought in all things to give thanks to Him, to 
whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

It has been seen that the Service which S. Ignatius calls the Thanksgiving, 
Evyapioria, is certainly the Lord’s Supper in which the bread is broken. To 
those, who like himself used that name, which was destined to be so wide- 
spread and lasting, the giving of thanks was a primary aspect of the Service 
whose riches have led to a multiplication of titles. In the West no less 
than in the East of the Asiatic peninsula thanksgiving had become by the 
opening of the second century so settled and prominent a feature of the 
Eucharist as to furnish its habitual name. 

In the Didache, the first words, before receiving the cup and the bread, 
and after reception, are in all three cases words of thankfulness. For the 
cup: “We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David Thy 
Servant”; 
for the bread: “We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for life and know- 
ledge” ; 
and afterwards for both: “We give thanks to Thee, holy Father, for Thy 
holy Name...and for knowledge and faith and immortality...Thou hast given 


1 The propriety of some of these titles is elucidated in an all too brief volume, 7it/es and Aspects of 
the Holy Eucharist, by Dr Talbot, Bishop of Rochester. 
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food and drink to mankind for refreshment so that they may give thanks to 
Thee, and Thou hast vouchsafed to us spiritual food and drink and life 
eternal... Above all we thank Thee that Thou art powerful.” Thus thanks 
are given for physical as well as spiritual food; and in the purest strain of 
Christian gladness, God is thanked for His almighty power. It is noticeable 
that besides the ascription of everlasting glory there is recorded one prayer, 
and one only,—for the protection of the Church and its consummation in 
the Divine Kingdom. 

Before the middle of the second century Justin Martyr speaks of the 
bread and cup of the Evyapioria, and even of the food called Evyapioria. 
The president is said in the course of the Service to make “for considerable 
time thanksgiving for our having been deemed worthy of these things from 
Him.” The gift of earthly food and endowment of heavenly Grace are thus 
the immediate objects of thankful praise; but the creation, preservation, and 
redemption of mankind are not left without mention; for “at the same time 
we give thanks to God for His creation of the world with all that is in it 
for the sake of man, and also for His liberation of us from the evil in which 
we had come to be, and for the dissolution of principalities and authorities 
through Him who underwent suffering according to His will.” 

As has been already remarked, S. Irenaeus’ writings would rarely make 
mention of truths and practices which were the common wealth of Church life 
except in so far as they enforced or illustrated his arguments against fractional 
or imperfect truth. Like his predecessor Justin he calls both Service and 
Food, Eucharist ; and also explicitly asserts that the bread and cup of blessing 
are offered to God, whilst thanks are given to Him. The thankful offering of 
the firstfruits of the earth, which are summarised in the elements, implies that 
this thankfulness covers temporal as well as eternal Gifts, and so extends 
throughout the whole realm of human nature. 

Thus may be seen with great clearness the universality of thanksgiving in 
celebrations of the primitive Eucharist, and the nature of the causes which 
evoked thankfulness. The name Eucharist has not been retained by the 
English Church in her Book of Common Prayer, and rightly, because it is 
not our rendering of thanks which is the heart of the Divine Service; of 
greater significance, to us at least, if it is permissible so to speak, is the par- 
ticipation in the eternal Gifts which make the Eucharist to be also the Lord’s 
Supper and the Holy Communion. 
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VI 


THE EUCHARIST AS A MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The Memorial aspect of the Eucharist is not independent of the sacrificial 
aspect, for an Eucharistic sacrifice offered to God the Father in the Body 
and Blood of the Incarnate Son would necessarily recall and proclaim the 
ineffable Sacrifice of the Cross. As the nature of the Memorial is easier 
to apprehend than the kind of the Sacrifice, the consideration of the former 
fittingly precedes that of the latter. 

A service, which is wholly or partially memorial, recalls some past event 
or person ; and in this connexion the statement of S, Paul is the most precise 
possible. “As often as you eat this bread and drink the cup,” he writes 
to the Corinthian Church in the earliest document which mentions the Lord’s 
Supper, “you proclaim the Lofd’s Death, until He come.’ This is an 
Apostolic application of a precise command of the Lord’s, reported by S. Paul 
just before. “Do this for My Memorial,” was the Divine injunction imposed 
upon the Apostles immediately before their Master’s Death and amid the 
clearest intimation of its imminence. 

The inward or subjective side of the Memorial is therefore the remem- 
brance of Christ’s Death whereby alone is obtained remission of sins. The 
Death would naturally recall the Resurrection, the most joyful event in 
the history of the world; but primarily the remission of sins by “that 
His precious Death,” must, if the words of Christ reported in the first two 
Gospels are borne in mind, be the chief recollection constituting this half of 
the memorial aspect of the Eucharist. 

The outward or objective side of the Memorial is a proclamation of the 
Death of Christ before God and men, a perpetual commemoration of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross before the Father and the world. In Raphael’s magni- 
ficently conceived and sublimely pathetic fresco, so unhappily named the 
Disputa, the Eucharistic bread is enthroned among representatives of human 
power and weakness, holiness and sinfulness, in the presence of God and the 
heavenly Company: and a memorial of the One Sacrifice is made by the 
uplifted hands of the Lord of Glory. It is indeed in this that the memorial 
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culminates; the broken bread and the outpoured cup proclaim more elo- 
quently than words the Passion undergone by the Lord in His Body and in 
His Blood for the sins of the world. 

Coming to S. Ignatius, we once more have before us the earnest eloquence 
of a Bishop eager for martyrdom to scrutinise in respect of the Memorial 
aspect. In withstanding the moral ruin which Docetic gnosis threatens to 
bring about even in these early days, Ignatius opposes to that baleful half- 
truth the integral fact that the Eucharist is “flesh of our Saviour JESUS Christ, 
which suffered on behalf of our sins, and which the Father of His goodness 
raised.” Thus the Eucharist proclaims to all, to Christian, Jew, and Pagan 
as well as to Gnostic, the redeeming Death of the Lord, and the Resurrection 
which was its crown. 

There is not in the prayers of the Didache any verbal memorial of the 
Lord’s Death, although the benefits reaped from His Life, of “knowledge, 
faith, and immortality,” are thankfully recapitulated; the omission loses 
something of its strangeness if the forms are for individual use and not for 
public recitation. In the later recension, less local and more universal in its 
style, incorporated into the Apostolic Constitutions, the deficiency is abun- 
dantly remedied. The Suffering, Death, Resurrection and Ascension of the 
Lord are all commemorated in word as well as in act; thanks are given for the 
“precious Body” and the “ precious Blood,” for He “enjoined that we should 
proclaim His Death”; the gracious name wtp is introduced, a name not 
found in the Didache; and the memorial is made to include the Incar- 
nation. 

Yet, even if words of such direct import were not employed, wherever 
the Eucharistic Service was in any way associated with the Last Supper, 
it could not fail to recall that Supper, and the Tragedy it ushered in. It 
would recall and memorialise deliverance from sin as effectually as the 
Passover recalled and memorialised deliverance from bondage. The severe 
restraint sensible in the language of the Didache would force the reader, 
unless the whole were to remain an enigma, to use the Cross as the only 
key to its mystical words. 

The two great writers of the second half of the era considered, Justin 
Martyr and S. Irenaeus, afford in this regard a curious analogy to their own 
positions in the history of the Church. The former dwells upon the memorial, 
the latter upon the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist. To Justin’s eyes, 
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God’s general beneficence is declared in the giving of thanks “for all that we 
use for our sustenance.” The day of the celebration recalls and proclaims 
continually the Resurrection, for “on that day JESUS Christ our Saviour 
arose from the dead.” But these memorials are only ancillary to the supreme 
Memorial enjoined by the Lord’s command. Justin is perfectly explicit: the 
bread of the Eucharist, he says, was ordained by Christ “to be offered for 
a memorial of the Passion which He underwent for men cleansed from 
all evil in their souls.” Again, the consecrated bread was ordered by Christ 
to be offered “for a memorial of His Incarnation for those who believe 
on Him, for whose sakes He became subject to suffering,” and the cup “ for 
a memorial of His Blood,” that is, of His Passion and Death. Lastly, 
in still more precise and concise manner, Justin states that the Eucharist 
is the food of Christians, “in which is commemorated the Passion which 
the Son of God underwent on their behalf.” 

In the passages of S. Irenaeus under examination, the memorial aspect is 
not emphasised, perhaps for reasons already specified. In the Latin version, 
and in that only, of a paragraph from the fifth book, the Eucharistic cup 
is said to contain the “outpoured” Blood of Christ’. 

The unique and direct command of the Lord, recorded by S. Paul and 
obeyed by the Church, so to make a continual memorial of Him, until 
memorials are lost in the brightness of the day of His coming, gives to this 
aspect of the Eucharist a very lofty importance. The foremost purpose of the 
Sacrament is the bestowal and reception of spiritual nourishment. At the 
same time a memorial is made of the Saviour’s redeeming love. Thanks- 
giving and prayer are not wanting. Mystical communion with Christ and 
with His Church is secured. 

Yet the terms “primary” and “secondary” are somewhat beggarly in their 
quantitative significance. All these aspects or efficacies of the Divine Service 
are capable of co-existence in their highest degrees without rivalry or inter- 
ference or exclusion. To them may and must be added the sacrificial aspect. 
It will be seen that the only question is: “In what senses is ‘sacrifice’ to 
be understood?” This enquiry we will try to make shortly and clearly in 
the next section. 


1 In the second fragment published by Pfaff, S. Jrenaei Fragmenta Anecdota, 1715 (Harvey, 
Fragm. 36), the Eucharistic offerings are said to be é 7H dvauvyjoe rod Kuplov: but Harnack has 
branded the fragment as a forgery, Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. 5, Part 3, 1900. 
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Vil 


THE EUCHARIST AS THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


Much has been written upon this solemn and precious aspect of the 
Mysteries entrusted to the Catholic Church; and, if at least a large part 
of this literature is in the present day more devotional than critical, the 
value of personal experience and perception is not to be belittled in com- 
parison with the fruit of historical and critical research. In the present 
investigation the field has narrow limits; the question is not the sacrificial 
aspect of the Eucharist in and for itself, but the detection of the bearing 
upon it of a comparatively small number of passages which have been taken 
from the New Testament and early Christian writings. 

The investigation, moreover, will confine itself to broad outlines, to phrases 
rather than to words. The sacrificial connotations of zovely, avapvnots, aiwa 
SiaOnnns, KatayyéAXew, Ovovactypiov, have been variously estimated and 
described by scholars, and are passed over here with the sole remark that 
whatever sacrificial tone they impart to Eucharistic language is positive 
evidence, however small, for seeing in the Last Supper and in the Eucharist 
an intimate connexion with a culmination of the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment, whether that culmination be in the Cross absolutely and exclusively, 
or shared by the Eucharistic offering. 

To pass over the study of the words srovelvy, dvauvnos, ala SiaOy«ns 
is to reserve decision on the four accounts of the Institution in this respect, 
and a decision may obviously be better made when the mass of later 
evidence has been examined. It is helpful to scrutinise the Christian con- 
sciousness of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, in order on the firm basis of 
unambiguous primitive thought and feeling to effect a surer interpretation 
of the Scriptural language as it was understood by contemporaries of the 
writers and by the writers themselves. The magnificent promise of the Lord 


1 Of recent books the more noteworthy are Dr Mortimer’s Eucharistic Sacrifice (1899) and the 
much more incisive work by Bp Gore, Zhe Body of Christ (1900). A tract by G. H. Moberly 
(undated, W. W. Gardner, London) in the form of a dialogue discusses Sacrifice in the Eucharist. But 
none of these, nor any other work we have encountered, considers the first century and a half of 
Eucharistic doctrine and practice with any great degree of fulness in this regard. 


F. 14 
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did not lack fulfilment in any age: we trust it will not fail now or hence- 
forward: “These words I have spoken to you in proverbs; an hour comes 
when I shall no longer speak to you in proverbs.” 

S. Paul opposes the Lord’s Table to the devils’ table, and as an inter- 
mediate term in his argument points to the sacrifices of the Old Testament : 
“Look at Israel after the flesh. Are not those who eat the sacrifices in 
fellowship with the altar? What then?... You cannot share a Lord’s Table 
and a devils’ table.” At pagan tables as at Jewish the worshipper ate 
a share of the sacrifices, and so established communion with the beings 
to whom the sacrifices were offered. To some extent the Lord’s Table is 
like both these sacrificial feasts; and so the Apostle’s words might suggest 
that the Lord’s Supper is “a feast upon a sacrifice.” 

In the prosecution of historical research based upon the study of docu- 
ments few things are more sure than that, throughout the second century, the 
Eucharist was thought to be or to contain a sacrifice, and not the memorial 
of a Sacrifice only. The fact is patent, though it has been overlooked by 
some students. The character and significance of the sacrifice may indeed 
give occasion for discussion; it may be difficult for many minds to secure 
conviction in this direction; but that the Eucharist was considered, during 
the second century and by the Church as a whole, to be a sacrifice, this is 
indisputable. 

It has been seen that S. Clement institutes a comparison between the 
religious usages and ordinances of the Old and New Testaments; and this 
parallelism he applies to the conduct of a service of united thanksgiving 
which cannot be other than the Eucharist. The Letter is replete with 
quotations from the Scriptures of the Old Testament; and it is evident 
that the writer, representing the consensus of opinion in the Church of 
Rome, sees in the New Testament a continuous development into final 
perfection out of the Old. The spirit of his reminder recalls the declaration 
made by the canonical Writer to the Hebrews: “We, too, have an altar.” 
The Eucharist is so akin to the sacrificial services which it replaces that 


1 If the two conceptions of Eucharistic efficacy: (i) the eating and drinking of the very Body and 
very Blood of Christ so as to secure the benefits of His Passion and Death, and (ii) the eating and 
drinking at the same table with the Lord, and so securing grace by the ensuing Communion with Him, 
—if these two views are put into a false antagonism with one another, the former is by the plain teach- 
ing of the four Gospels the true one. 
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the principles of the ordinances pertinent to them may be transferred to 
find their application in it. In some sense, then, S. Clement considers a 
sacrifice or sacrifices to be offered in the Eucharist. 

The attitude of S. Clement towards the Old Testament may lead us 
to take up a question of significance from this point of view, the question 
whether the Last Supper was a Passover Meal or not. The chronology 
of the Synoptists diverges palpably from that of S. John’s Gospel: the 
Jewish day beginning at evening, the former place the Supper on Nisan 15, 
but the latter assigns it to Nisan 14, twenty-four hours before the ordinary 
time for holding the paschal meal. A recent writer has re-considered the 
whole matter, and has arrived at the conclusion that the Last Supper was not 
eaten at the time of the paschal celebration’. In that case the sacramental 
core of the Supper may still have been enveloped by an anticipatory cele- 
bration of the Passover; but would not this indicate an unseemliness of 
haste in the consummation of the Lord’s Passion*? It was more fitting that 
the Lord should die, the first of the paschal lambs which He superseded once 
and for ever. The Sacrament was not a continuation, revision or consumma- 
tion of the Passover. The annual Passover was no more than a faint shadow 
of the sacred Meal which should perpetually recall the Sacrifice of the Cross 
in the past, implore afresh the Remission of Sins in the present, and secure 
augmented Spiritual Life for the future. 

To return, the Epistles of S. Ignatius contain no clear allusion to Christian 
sacrifice, except through the repetition of the word @vcvacrTypiov in the sense 
of a fold or Church: “he who is within the shrine is pure; he who is without 
the shrine is impure (in conscience)”: “one shrine, as one bishop.” The 
Church therefore is a @vavactypiov, the place in which @vcia: are offered ; 
and the sacrifices are apparently contained in, or associated with, the 
Eucharist. 

The language of the fourteenth section of the Didache has been seen 
to be in strange contrast with the ninth and tenth sections; it bears the most 
direct testimony to the offering of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, whilst the others 
do not mention it. Preparation is necessary before attendance so that “the 
sacrifice be pure,” and nothing must be allowed to “defile the sacrifice” of 


1 C, H, Turner, Chronology, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

2 Nihil enim incomtum atque intempestivum apud Eum, quomodo nec incongruens est apud Patrem 
...omnia quae praecognita erant a Patre, ordine et tempore et hora praecognita et apta perfecit Dominus 
noster: S. Irenaeus, Ill. xvi. 6, 7: part of the epilogue to Dr Hort’s Hudsean Lectures. 

14—2 
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the Church’, for the Lord declared by His Prophet: “At every place and time 
I will have offered to Me a pure sacrifice.” The election of presbyters and 
deacons is to help to secure this. ; 

The last word upon sacrifice by the last prophet of the Old Covenant? 
was continually before the Church of the second century; the Apologist 
Justin and the Bishop Irenaeus quote it more than once, and with the same 
application as above. It may have been in the mind of S. Paul when 
using the phrase “the Lord’s Table,” of which Malachi speaks before, and 
immediately after, this announcement of the Lord’s honour among Gentiles 
and the extension of His worship beyond Israel. 

In debate with the Jew Trypho, Justin shows that the New Dispen- 
sation has its own peculiarly pure sacrifices. “The meal-offering,” he urges 
“was a type of the bread of the Eucharist which the Lord JEsus Christ 
handed down to us to offer for a memorial of His Passion....Whence con- 
cerning the sacrifices offered by you God says through Malachi one of the 
twelve: ‘My pleasure is not in you, saith the Lord, and I will not accept 
your sacrifices at your hands; for from the rising of the sun unto its setting 
My Name has been glorified among the nations, and in every place incense 
is offered to My Name and pure sacrifice.” A little later Justin makes this 
point again, applying the same quotation from Malachi to “sacrifices through 
this Name, which JESUS the Christ ordained to be made, namely, in the 
thanksgiving (Eucharist) of the bread and cup, made by Christians in every 
place on earth.” He then proceeds: “ Until now you disputatiously assert 
that the sacrifices made in Jerusalem in the days of the Israelites, God does 
not accept, but that He said that the prayers made by the Dispersion were 
acceptable, and that He called their prayers sacrifices. Now I also say that 
prayers and thanksgivings, made by the worthy, are alone perfect and accept- 
able sacrifices to God. For these only did Christians receive that they should 
offer (in the Eucharist).” 

A passage addressed to pagans shows a yet wider extension of the idea 
of the Christian sacrifices: “We are not atheists, for we worship the Maker 
of this world,” who has no need of sacrifice, “ praising Him for all we eat,... 
having been instructed that this honour alone is worthy of Him that we 


1 Compare S. Clement’s allusion to the sacrifices of the Old Testament: Mwpooxorn@év 7d 
mporpepbuevoy 51a Tod dpxepéws Kal Tov mpoeipnuévwr decroupyGr. 

2 The LXX version of the declaration of Malachi (1") is: "Ey wavrl rérm Ouulaua mpoodyerat Te 
évéparl Mov kal Ovola xabapd. 
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offer for ourselves and the needy, instead of destroying by fire what He 
made for sustenance.” 

In this way the Apologist insists before Jew and pagan that the Christian 
Church has sacrifices better than theirs: prayers and thanksgivings, along 
with the grateful and unselfish acceptance and use of the good things 
created by God, are the sacrifices of Christians, and most especially the 
thanksgiving of the bread and cup in the Eucharist. In writings addressed 
to unbelieving Jews and sceptical. pagans much of the deeper and subtler 
parts of Christian truth cannot find a proper place; and it is to Irenaeus 
that we naturally turn for whatever light his defence of Catholic truth may 
shed. Gradually and painfully the Church begins to formulate her experi- 
ence and conscience. Misrepresentation and hostility impose the task of 
analysing and describing the faith of the heart, and the adjustment of the 
relations between doctrine and practice. The devotional attitude must not 
shrink from the critical and the exegetical so that no soul may be lost from 
Christ through knowledge “falsely so. called,” and in order that the restless 
mind may find repose in the possession of a consistent and comprehensive 
basis for religious thought. 

The testimony of Irenaeus is occasional and incidental, and so of extreme 
value. He is not writing on the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist nor dealing 
primarily with the Eucharist itself. The allusions to sacrifice are only parts 
of the theological system ingrafted in his mind, and accepted by those 
to whom he appeals against heresy. The sacramental theology beginning 
to formulate itself in his writings is sometimes impugned as a “late” 
“ecclesiastical” “accretion,” in violent contrast with the plain, simple and 
direct teaching of Christ. Between the Sermon on the Mount and the 
arguments of S. Irenaeus on the Resurrection of the Flesh there is an 
immense gulf. But the comparison of the two defeats its own end if it 
endeavours to vilify the theology of Irenaeus because of its complexity and 
lateness: how could so great progress towards the fulness of the truth have 
been made,—in that slow, assured way in which the Holy Spirit is wont to 
work, with “precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little, there a little,’— 
in less than a century and a half? And the results of a slowly grinding 
mill are thorough and lasting. 

It is a merely specious and fallacious objection to Irenaeus’ teaching 
which takes its stand on the advanced and recondite character of his 
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theology. The mysteries of God and of the Incarnation and even of our own 
spiritual life are unfathomable; yet Christ promised instruction in them “as 
we are able to bear it,” and of no particular hour of any day of any year 
can it be said that His teaching by His Holy Spirit came utterly to an 
end. A jealous, suspicious or apathetic attitude towards this great saint, 
bishop and scholar, a man of world-wide travel, connected by a short 
personal chain with the Apostles, in particular, with S. John, is by all means 
to be avoided. : 

What then may be gathered from the passages taken from Irenaeus’ 
work ?—First of all, there is a general statement on sacrifice: “ Sacrifices 
do not sanctify a man, but the conscience of him who offers, if it be pure.” 
At the Last Supper, the Lord “instructed His Disciples to offer firstfruits 
of His creatures to God, not that He needs them, but that we should not 
be unprofitable or ungrateful.” The latter part of this admonition is echoed 
elsewhere. Still more clearly, Christ taught at the Institution of the Eucha- 
rist “the new oblation of the New Covenant.” This sacrifice in the Eucharist 
is pure, as God said by His prophet Malachi; and ‘the oblation of the 
Church, which the Lord instructed to be offered, is accounted a pure sacrifice 
before God and accepted by Him.” : 

Thus, for Irenaeus, the Eucharist contains a sacrifice: and the nature of 
the sacrifice can be seen. Clearly there is an offering to express gratitude 
to God for the ordinary blessings of life; the “ firstfruits of God’s creatures” 
are summed up in the bread and wine’, and these are a sacrifice to God 
as truly as Abel’s: so that, however humbly and imperfectly, the Church 
shows herself not unprofitable and ungrateful. 

The offering of “the firstfruits of those creatures which are His” is 
connected by Irenaeus with the sacrifices of the Old Testament. “There 
are sacrifices,” he writes, “in the (Jewish) people and there are sacrifices 
in the Church; the kind is the same, save that the offering is now made 
by the free and not by the bond.” That is to say, there is the oblation 
of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, cognate with the sacrifices of the Old Dis- 
pensation. 

These gift-offerings God “wills to have made at His altar frequently 


1Avaxepadalwots, recapitulatio, the gathering-up into one head, seen in Christ as the representative 
of mankind (Dominus noster, veniens per universam dispositionem et omnia in Semetipsum recapitulans), 
is a most beautiful and most luminous Irenaean idea. 


— 
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and unceasingly.” The altar is in heaven, like the heavenly Temple and 
Tabernacle, for thither are the oblations directed. 

On the whole, therefore, we do not see that S. Irenaeus, or any of his 
predecessors, teaches that the Eucharist is a sacrifice or oblation of the Body 
and Blood of Christ; nor that it is a repetition of the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
In the Eucharist is an oblation of God’s natural gifts, with offerings of thanks 
and praise upon an heavenly altar: but the Divine Gifts are received, not 
offered. 


VIII 
THE ECONOMY OF THE EUCHARISTIC MYSTERY 


In this section will be found little more than a summary of what has 
already been remarked in this place and that, but for completeness’ sake 
and from the difficulty of the subject a restatement of the views of our 
authorities, more especially of Justin and Irenaeus, on the economy of the 
Eucharist will be entered upon. 

The bread and wine blessed in the course of the Eucharist are the seat 
of a mystical process resulting in an enlargement of their efficacy. Before 
consecration they possessed the natural capacity for nourishing the physical 
man, in a mysterious manner from which physiological science has not 
removed the mystery: after consecration, they possess besides a super- 
natural capacity for nourishing the spiritual man, in a mysterious manner 
beyond the grasp of the mind. 

Every account of the Institution of the Eucharist contains the Lord’s 
plain and direct assertion of an ineffable fact. Of the bread which He has 
blessed He declares in language of astounding simplicity and immeasurable 
depth: THIS IS MY BODY; and of the cup, similarly: THIS Is MY BLOOD. The 
words following: DO THIS FOR MY REMEMBRANCE, have ever been taken to 
be a command with promise: that when the Church does these things, her 
Lord responds by His Holy Spirit, and effects the fulfilment of the ordinance 
by granting His very Body and Blood. 

These then are facts. How far any theory can probe the Mystery is a 
question of relative insignificance. Theories may come, and theories may 
go: remains the eternal saving fact. To believe the Lord’s promise really 
and truly fulfilled is surely sufficient. The necessity for a theory of the 
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economy of consecration can only arise out of conflict of the truth enunciated 
by the Lord with other truths of real or fancied equality in rank’. Thus 
there may indeed be need to ascertain whether the startling language of the 
Lord is startling because it conflicts with real or supposed truths. In the 
direct contradiction of two truths there is a stress, sometimes intolerable and 
often irksome. It is desirable to see whether such a contradiction or incon- 
sistency is introduced into the mental world by the belief, that Eucharistic 
bread and wine are after consecration the Body and Blood of Christ, as it 
is found in the writings before us. 

The age of such reflection had not fully arrived at the beginning of 
the second century. S. Ignatius is content to allude to the Lord’s teaching, 
and shows no sign of wishfulness to go further and away from the realm of 
practical life and spiritual needs. He discourages the speculative bent, it 
may be understood, seeing how the gnostical element of human nature had 
led men astray. For him facts are sufficient. The tone of the Epistles 
suggests that the Saint rests upon spiritual experience. Those who allow 
reason to plunge them so far into scepticism as to cause them to refuse the 
Divine Food of the Eucharist do a wrong allied to sin. Going very little 
distance further, we may say that a man’s inability to understand the mystery 
of physical life is little reason why he should not partake of bodily food ; and 
the like is the more true of spiritual things. In the Eucharist is’ the pearl 
of great price: let us accept it thankfully, believing where we cannot under- 
stand. 

Without essaying to interpret further the spirit which breathes in the 
Epistles of Ignatius, let us turn to Justin and Irenaeus, in whom begin to 
appear the fruits of careful enquiry and faithful contemplation, combined in 
the rhythm and balance of perfect truth. 

Justin Martyr asserts the identity of the consecrated bread and cup 
with the Body and Blood of Christ; and he has enriched Christian thought 
by a magnificent statement of the economy of the Eucharist, which may be 
transcribed in short paraphrase, the better to display the parallelism: 

As by word of God supernatural Christ assumed natural flesh and 
blood of man: 


1 All truth is Divine if not all equally precious; and no grain of truth can be spared from the 
treasure-house of God. Hooker wrote: ‘“ There is in the world no kind of knowledge whereby any 
part of truth is seen, but we justly account it precious.” 


—v 


—— a 
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so by word from Christ natural food assumes supernatural Body and 

Blood of Christ. 
This analogy, addressed to the philosophical pagan, is an apology for the 
Eucharist. The Feast is no Thyestean banquet: it is a Divine mystery, 
proceeding from and illuminated by the eternal Mystery of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. As God took to Himself manhood with its flesh and 
blood, even so by a converse process the bread and wine are glorified in the 
Sacrament ordained by Him. 

The view of S. Irenaeus is strikingly like that of his forerunner: on this 
common topic the teachings of officer and private in the army of God are 
nearly identical. That the bread and cup are by consecration the Body and 
Blood of Christ is frequently stated as one of those established and incontro- 
vertible truths which heretics must face. More than this is asserted, with 
complete confidence in the assent of the Church to the position laid down, 
in words closely like those of Justin: 


The (physical) food, made Eu- . Earthly bread receives the invoca- 
charist by prayer of word from _ tion of God and is no longer common 
Him,—is both Flesh and Blood of bread, but Eucharist, consisting of 
Christ. two things, an earthly and a heavenly. 

JUSTIN. IRENAEUS. 


By prayer to God are added to the bread and wine the Body and Blood 
of the Incarnate Lord. Those who partake of them receive both natural and 
spiritual things together, the one refreshing the body no less than before, 
the other preserving the soul to eternal life. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A. NOTE ON THE LUCAN ACCOUNT OF THE LAST SUPPER 


Considerable labour would not be misspent in settling the text of the canonical 
accounts of the Institution. No question of any moment seems to arise, however, 
except in the Lucan text, where, in the passage Lc 22"!-*, the verses 192, 20 are absent 
in the Western text. The words 76 izép ipav didopevov...td trip tyudv éxxuvvopevov 
are enclosed in double brackets in the Westcott-Hort text, to indicate that they are 
assigned to the class of readings styled ‘“‘ Western non-interpolations.” On the other 
hand, the full text is read by Tischendorf, Jiilicher and Spitta’. The textual evidence 
is reproduced in schematic form from materials furnished by Dr Sanday in his Article 
“Jesus Curist” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

Dr Hort considered that “the difficulty of the shorter reading consists exclusively 
in the change of order as to the Bread and Cup” (lVotes on Select Readings, p. 64); 
whereas in the longer reading there is the greater difficulty in that it “divides the 
institution of the Cup into two parts, between which the institution of the Bread 
is interposed.” He concluded that “these difficulties, added to the suspicious coinci- 
dence with 1 Co 1r™-™ and the transcriptional evidence..., leave no moral doubt... 
that the words in question were absent from the original text of Lc.” 

The shorter reading would seem, however, to present other difficulties besides the 
change of order. Comparison of the shorter reading with the Marcan and Pauline 
parallels suggests that in the middle of the measured and solemn language of the 
Evangelist an hiatus has arisen. The words: “This is My Body,” are made to precede 
immediately the abrupt announcement: ‘ But, lo! the hand of My Betrayer...,” and 
the symmetry and balance of the narrative are lost in a manner which the accompany- 
ing arrangement of the longer reading may serve to suggest ; 

14 And when the hour came, 


He reclined, 
and the Apostles with Him. 





15 And He said to them: With longing 17 And receiving a cup He gave thanks 
I longed to eat this Passover with you before and said: Take this and divide it among 
My suffering. yourselves. 

16 For I declare to you that I eat it no 18 For I declare to you that I drink not 
more until it is consummated in the kingdom _henceforward of the produce of the vine until 





of God. the kingdom of God come. 


1 As Hoffmann states: Die Abendmahlsgedanken JESU Christi, Konigsberg, 1896, p. 21. 
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19 And taking a cake, He gave thanks 20 And the cup, similarly, after supper, 
and broke it and gave to them, saying: Saying ¢ 
This is My Body, which zs being given on This cup is the new Testament in My 
your behalf; do this for My memorial. Blood, which is being shed on your behalf. 





21 But, lo! the hand of My betrayer is with Me on the table. 


It is difficult to identify the cup of verse 17 with the Eucharistic cup of Mt-Mc; 
and it would be natural to have the renunciation of meat and drink followed by the 
bestowal of the new Meat and the new Drink. Further, the divergence of the shorter 
reading from the Pauline account (1 Co 11*-*) would be a surprising phenomenon, 
more surprising than such a resemblance as the longer reading would present. Why 
indeed should a writer’, “the follower of Paul,” who “ put down in a book the Gospel 
preached by that Apostle,” at a date considerably subsequent to the Apostolic letter, 
effect a radical diversion from it? 

Either the Evangelist would leave out the account, or insert it in words similar to 
those used by his Apostolic companion*®. Thus Dr Hort would appear not to have 
estimated sufficiently highly the difficulties of the shorter reading. 

Nor again is Dr Hort’s objection to the longer reading so weighty as to turn the 
scale against it. It is based on the supposition that the cup of the Lord’s Blood 
receives double mention, although there is no need to assume this; and there is 
supposed to be involved ‘‘a startling displacement of the only command to drink or 
receive recorded by Lc in connection with a cup.” Even if much more be conceded 
than seems necessary, this attitude would seem unduly to neglect the powerful word 
acatrws, which gains additional point from the parallelism already described. Nor 
does the displacement of the statement, A€yw vpiv, od pa) miw xré, relative to Mt-Mc, 
possess any special significance, if it be understood to be an emphatic assertion of 
the finality of the Last Supper; and, lastly, there is no need to see in verses 17—18 
“an anticipatory reference to the Institution of the Cup” as recorded in verse 20. 

The position here taken against Dr Hort may appear more acceptable in view of 
the theory of the textual variations which follows. 

There is a very great and strong consensus of codices against the Bezan 
omission, and if a reasonable hypothesis can be framed to account for the pathological 
variations, the vastly greater ms evidence for the longer reading may be followed with 
confidence. The verse and a half at stake (19d, 20) are mainly identical but not 


1 Trenaeus, 4dv. Haer. 111. i. 1: Aovkas 5¢ 6 dxddovOos Tlavdov, 7d bm’ éxelvou Knpvorduevov ebary- 
yédov év BiBrly xarédero. 

2 Cf. F. Blass, Zhe Philology of the Gospels, 1898, pp. 179—182, where the same decision is adopted, 
in the light of his view of the history of the text of the Gospel. 
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entirely coincident with 1 Co 11%%, and the divergences are sufficient to dis- 
countenance the view that the Evangelist is copying from a manuscript of the Epistle. 
There are, in the brief passage: words added, éwxev adrois, didduevov, 7d vrip Jnav 
éxxuvvopevov : words displaced, pov, waattws: words omitted, éoriv, and the whole 
phrase, rodro movetre, ooaxis édv wivynte, eis THY éunv avapyvnow: words changed, pov 
for ug. Thus, in respect of 37 words in the Epistle, the Gospel displays change 
amounting to 20 words. Does not this suggest the independent evidence of two 
writers who had investigated the matter together, rather than the work of a copyist? 
In a question of history it might even be that the Missionary Apostle would be 
influenced by the Historian who had industriously traced traditions to their sources. 

Against the presence of the longer reading in the earliest copies of the Gospel may 
be set the evidence of the Latin versions 4, e and the Syriacs, Cur and Sin. It seems 
impossible to derive them from the full text without violence. Hardly less difficult is 
the mutilation of Dd, etc., if the longer reading is primitive. The other curtailed texts, 
Codd Copt Pesh, present little difficulty: the original account might seem to the trans- 
lator to contain too much, and this might lead to the omission of verses r6—18 and 
17—18 respectively, the justification for such a procedure being found in the accounts 
presented by the first two Gospels. 

The theory of two autographs, employed by Blass, Salmon and others, to elucidate 
the general characteristics of the Western Text, is helpful in this particular instance. 
So exceptional a problem as that of the Western readings requires an exceptional 
hypothesis for its solution’; and ‘‘the purely documentary phenomena are compatible 
with the supposition that the Western and non-Western texts started respectively from 
a first and a second edition of the Gospels, both conceivably apostolic.” Such is the 
view of Drs Hort and Westcott. We may postulate two editions from S. Luke’s hand, 
the first addressed to Theophilus only, but having such a wide circulation (so Blass 
suggests) as to be issued in a second edition from the hand of the Evangelist with a 
view to its use in the service of the Church. If the first omitted verses 19, 20, and 
the second supplied them, and the two editions existed side by side for some while, 
the phenomena of the text are then easily accounted for as follows. 

From the shorter edition are made the Latin and Syriac versions: J, e; Syrcu, sin, 
They are intended for use in Church, and contain no clear account of the Institution. 
This account needs to be supplied, and is filled in from other documents. The 
Latin translators note the mention of a cup in verse 17, over which thanks are given, 
and which the Disciples receive from the Lord. Comparing the verse with Mt 26” or 
Mc 14”, they assume the cup of verse 17 to be the Eucharistic cup, and fill in 
the lacuna by incorporating the greater part of Mt 26% or Mc 14” so as to introduce 


1 Westcott and Hort, ew Testament in Greek, Vol. ii. § 241. 
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the Eucharistic bread. The Syriac versions are made by scholars acquainted with the 
Pauline Epistle as well as the first two Gospels, and the omission is therefore remedied 
in a more thorough manner. As Dr Sanday remarks, the Curetonian version advances 
on 4, ¢. The words uttered over the Eucharistic bread are supplemented from 
1 Co r1™; but the cup is left untouched. Still another advance is marked by the 
Sinaitic version: the changes there made are more thorough, both in the adoption 
of dcatrws pera 7o Seervjoa from 1 Co, and in the insertion of totré éorw 76 alyd pov, 
(j) kaw dia6yxn ; and the addition of dddpevov is noteworthy. 

There now remains the presumed mutilation in the Western Text, a text full 
of surprises’, manifesting ‘a perilous confusion between transcription and reproduction, 
and even between the preservation of a record and its supposed improvement,” in 
which “whole sentences were changed, omitted, and inserted with astonishing freedom, 
wherever it seemed that the meaning could be brought out with greater force and 
definiteness.” Such editorial arbitrariness might well defy scientific analysis ; yet it is 
not hard to see at least one way in which an editor, having before him only Mt or Mc, 
and the two editions of the third Gospel, Lc’ and Lc’, might apply the art of 
harmonisation so as to settle to his own satisfaction a standard text from the two 
diverging Lucan texts. 

There is in the longer reading of Lc? a seeming tautology, by which it has been 
supposed that the translators of Codd Pesh Copt were influenced. From another point 
of view the shorter reading of Lc’ suffers from poverty, as the translators of Codd Lat 
Syr observed. The middle path would be found by adding to the reading of Lc’ the 
verse 19a from Lc’, or by the equivalent process of cutting off from Lc* the verses 194, 
20. This editorial revision introduces the Eucharistic bread, and a fair parallelism 
with Mt-Mc is ensured, without any great variation from either Lucan text, whilst the 
seeming double mention of the Eucharistic cup is done away. 

In this way the complicated various readings become compatible with the assump- 
tion that the longer reading in the account of the Institution was written by S. Luke, 
though not in the first draft of his Gospel intended for private circulation. It 
remains to re-direct attention to the mass of documentary evidence for the longer 
reading; moreover, Marcion, as quoted by Tertullian, with all his proneness to excision, 
held to the full text in this passage. 


1 Westcott and Hort, of. cit., §§ 170, 173. 
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B. NOTE ON DR GARDNER'S “ORIGIN OF THE LORD’S SUPPER” 


Dr Gardner’s tract (1893) is an application of the methods of “modern historical 
science” which have been explained and applied in the more general investigation of 
Christian origins in his Lxploratio Evangelica (1899)'. The scale of the treatise is 
not quite so large as that of the tract, and in both the most important features of the 
evidence are summarised in a review of audacious rapidity. So little of detail is 
there, and so universal is the mere indication of revolutionary conclusions, that 
Dr Gardner’s lack of leisure to effect a more patient and systematic survey must seem 
deplorable to every reader of his brilliant sketches. 

First and last, the treatment of history is too subjective and psychological to engage 
acquiescence from any one who does not estimate human attitudes and human 
tendencies and human weaknesses in quite the same way as the author. What seems 
superficial or dogmatic may be due to the circumstances of writing, yet in his advocacy 
of “historical science” Dr Gardner displays a curious mixture of scientific reserve and 
unreasonable confidence. His dicta have been already quoted, that “‘there is this 
difference between the progress of physical and the progress of historical science: that 
in the case of physical science men usually grow towards an agreement, but in the 
case of historical research they do not necessarily do so,” and that “it is certainly not 
true that a careful and erudite study of the origins of Christianity will bring all men 
alike into harmonious views.” This is painful pessimism, and worse; from the advocate 
of “historical science” it is high-treason. We cannot be content with an historical 
method, which thus falls— 

Like a god self-slain 
On his own shrine lain. 


But indeed Dr Gardner’s words are in danger of applying only too well to his own 
work in early Christian history, for his lucid and masterful pages are crammed with high 
speculations and “broad views” in entire contrast with that patient and laborious 
coordination of evidence by which any sound scientific enquirer hopes to win nearer to 
objective truth. To be sure, such coordination needs to be directed and stimulated 
by provisional hypotheses, but hypotheses supported by an arbitrary miscellany of 
sporadic facts are worse than none. 

In detail, Dr Gardner’s tract will be looked through in the light of the retrenchments 
and corrections made half-a-dozen years later in Chap. xxxvi. of the Zxf/oratio 
Lvangelica. The subject of the origin of the Lord’s Supper is stated to be “one of 
great interest, and distinctly one to be handled with all reserve and reverence,”—that is 


1 The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, Percy Gardner, Litt.D., Macmillan, 1893: Zxfloratio Evangelica, 
Percy Gardner, Litt.D., A. & C. Black, 1899, especially Chapters 36, 26. 
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to say, it may be presumed, no novel suppositions are to be rashly ventured upon, and 
the evidence is to be viewed with impartial thoroughness. The sources of information 
employed are the four canonical Gospels, to the authorship of none of which does 
Dr Gardner commit himself; and the first Epistle to the Corinthians, about the author- 
ship of which he has no feeling of doubt. Now the words of S. Paul in describing 
the Last Supper “‘so closely correspond to those used in all the Synoptic Gospels that 
there can be no doubt that the version in the Epistle and those in the Gospels come 
from the same source.” ‘This is a surprising statement to one who has the four 
Accounts before him, yet, proceeds the author, ‘this is indeed the view commonly 
accepted by critics.’ Who the critics are, and what their arguments, the reader is 
left to recollect and imagine, if he can. Arguments for the opposite view have 
been developed at full length by Dr Hoffmann’; and these establish the reasonable 
view that objective fact was the common source. 

Two of Dr Hoffmann’s arguments against the views that “all the versions may be 
taken from some primitive tradition or record” and the alternative that “the phrases 
in the Gospels are taken from S. Paul’s Epistle,” which are urged by Dr Gardner, 
may be here mentioned, although in part they will be already familiar. First, there 
is the complete omission in Mc-Mt of the command, so significant in Dr Gardner’s 
eyes, to “do this for My remembrance.” Secondly, there is the transference of 
the redemptive efficacy of the Body in Pl to the Blood in Mc-Mt. Again, the 
peculiar time-mark of the cup, “‘after the supper,” is dropped, and the forcible word 
déoavrws is left out. Other minor divergences complete the case against Mc-Mt being 
derived from Pl, or even the two from a source other than the objective Supper itself. 
Dr Hoffmann’s discussion of Le need not be adduced. 

Dr Gardner has an inkling of the precarious ground on which he thus takes his 
stand: if the hypothesis of Mc and Mt deriving from Pl is “too bold,” he is willing 
to suggest as an easier hypothesis the historicity of Mc-Mt and of Pl, with the proviso 
that S. Paul has interpolated the command to repeat the order of the Supper, and 
that Le has followed him. This autocratic procedure of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
Dr Gardner in 1893 ascribed to the fascinating influence of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
exerted during S. Paul’s residence for more than a year at Corinth. Dr Cheetham? has 
vigorously attacked this grotesque view; nowhere, he says, do we “find anything de- 
scribed (in the Mysteries) in the smallest degree resembling the Breaking of the Bread 
and the Blessing of the Cup.” In 1899, however, Dr Gardner withdrew explicitly from 
the view that S. Paul, “with all his catholicity, would accept a hint derived from such 


1 Die Abendmahlsgedanken JESU Christi, R. A. Hoffmann, 1896: see especially p. 42. 
2 The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian (Hulsean Lectures), Macmillan, 1897: especially the Fourth 
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a source.” For such a withdrawal no occasion need have arisen if from the first the 
Apostle’s words on the relation of the Lord’s Table to the demons’ tables had been 
weighed ; to S. Paul compromise could not be possible : 
Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 
Yea with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

S. Paul’s acquaintance with the Mysteries is indicated, though Dr Gardner does 
not find occasion to draw attention to the fact, in the second chapter of the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians : 

KarayyéAAwy tpiv 76 pvotyprov...dopiav 5& Aadodpev ev tots redelots... GAAG 
Aadoipev Meod codiav év pvoetypiw, THY droKexpvppevynv. But if S. Paul had originated 
celebrations of the Lord's Supper he might have grafted them upon the Christian agapae 
without emulating the pagan feasts. 

From S. Paul’s use of the preposition do in his statement that he “received from 
the Lord what he handed on” to the Corinthians, Dr Gardner infers a direct revelation 
like those claimed elsewhere by the Apostle ; for instance, otd¢ yap éy® rapa avOpurov 
mapédaBov aird (rd evayyéAiov), ovre ediddxOnv, GAAG BC droxadtpews "ITHSOY Xpicrod. 
Even in the fifteen days spent at Jerusalem in S. Peter’s society the historian does not 
find it possible to allow that S. Paul occupied himself with acquiring information 
about the human life of the Lord from either S. Peter or S. James, or that S. Paul’s 
knowledge was derived from external sources principally. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles is pourtrayed as the subject of vague visions and unspeakable ecstasies, a 
dreamer of dreams, with a great deal to learn from old and new schools of history 
about the “sacredness of fact.” A dark fog is conjured up: in those days “Apocryphal 
Gospels sprang like mushrooms from a rich soil”—about a.p. 55; and so Dr Gardner 
“cannot be surprised that the Apostle did not stop to consider seriously whether his 
statement went beyond his evidence,” as he “localized the vision in history.” S. Paul's 
mind was not historical in its attitude, it is urged; scarcely an “ancient writer regards 
history as a course of events to be established by evidence and document.” 

Surely Dr Gardner is mistaken. A close companion of the Apostle’s directly 
anticipates any such attack upon his trustworthiness: 

‘¢Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those 
matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as they delivered them unto us, which 
from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word, it seemed good to 
me also, having traced the course of all things accurately from the first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophilus; that thou mightest know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.” The Historian who wrote this 
gives an account of the Institution which runs parallel to S. Paul's. 
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And Dr Gardner does yet graver injustice to S. Paul. He transforms the inde- 
fatigable Missionary, travelling to and fro over the Roman Empire, meeting and 
conversing with all sorts and conditions of men, into a sufferer from religious mania, 
a victim of hallucinations, a subject to questionable impulses. It is true that the 
Apostle claimed to have seen the Lord; and thus, as he “draws no line of distinction 
between the appearances of the risen Lord to the other Apostles and to himself,” 
remarks Dr Gardner, it would be easy for his mind to fix in history as objective and 
universal what was subjective and individual. But did he so do without warrant? 

The fourth Gospel is next considered, and the method of historical criticism 
applied to it. The Evangelist is thought “to have rejected the (Pauline) version of 
the Last Supper,” not that he altogether omits it, but that he reproduces the 
Lord’s words in quite a different context. ‘He brings in,” so it is maintained, “the 
very phrases cited by S. Paul, in quite another connexion.” The English equivalents 
of two incompletely quoted sayings of the Lord from Jn 6 are adduced for proof: 

"Era elimi 6 &ptoc 6 z@n [6 €k TOY OYpaNof KaTaBac] 
and ‘O tTp®rwNn moy THN CAépKa Kal TIINWN MOY TO alma Exel ZWHN AlMNION [KArOd 
ANACTHCW AYTON TH EcyATH HMEpal. 

But are these “the very phrases cited by S. Paul”? The language of Dr Gardner 
is perfectly bewildering. ‘There is indeed a connexion between Jn 6 and 1 Co 10, 11, 
yet the interval is as great and the difference as obvious as between the seed and 
the plant. An examination of Jn 6 fuller than is essayed by the author of Zhe Origin 
of the Lora’s Supper has displayed a religious development of which the seeds are 
visible at that stage, and of which the fruits appear in the universal habit of the 
communities forming the Church of the Apostolic age. 

Dr Gardner passes outside the New Testament to the Didache, “an early Christian 
work of great value,” showing “a very noteworthy independence of the Pauline 
teaching and influence.” Its value for his argument is that it attests the view that, 
where Pauline influence was absent, the Eucharistic feast remained undeveloped, a 
mere social meal. The best answer to this is the detailed discussion of the Eucharistic 
sections of the Didache, which has been already undertaken. In his incidental way, 
Dr Gardner seizes upon fragments of S. Paul’s Epistle and the Didache, which occur 
in each writing close to mention of the bread and the cup; they are 


1 Co 118 Did 94 
“Ocdxis yap édv éa@inre rv aprov rovrov "Qorep fv TodTo TO kAdopa Sierkopmicpéevov 
kal rd morjptov rivnre, Tov Odvarov Tod Kupiov émdve tov dpéwv Kal ovvayber eyévero Ev, oT 
carayyAXere [, dypt ob €XO7]. cuvaxOnrw Sov 7 exxAnoia awd Tov Tepdrov 


Tis yas eis THY Sv Baowelar. 


The one passage is the statement by S. Paul of a certain consequence of reception 
16—2 
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of the Body and Blood of the Lord: the other is a prayer associated with the reception 
of the broken bread in the Eucharist. The one is a piece of Eucharistic doctrine, 
and the other a piece of Eucharistic prayer. ‘What could present a greater contrast?” 
enquires Dr Gardner. Whatever contrast there may be, the prayer of the Didache 
could certainly be conceived not out of place at a “Pauline” celebration. The 
idea of the Church as a unity to be consummated is not at all foreign to S. Paul’s 
teaching. It seems needless to say more, except that the Didache makes thanks- 
giving a central feature of the Eucharist, whilst S. Paul, in face of disorderly 
proceedings, is bound to emphasize special features of the Service. 

The relationship of the agapae with their eucharistic aspects to the Eucharist 
proper (Lord’s Supper) is shortly noticed by the writer. He welcomes only tepidly 
the wretched hypothesis of “friction between S. Paul and the Apostles at Jerusalem” 
in the matter of the Lord’s Supper. More helpful are his views on the analogy 
between the pagan and Christian mysteries. ‘‘What more natural,” he asks, than 
that “the sacred meal wherein pagans found communion with their devil-gods, should 
be paralleled by a Christian sacred meal, wherein the believers should have communion 
with their exalted Head ?”—-Dr Gardner seems to us to be here pointing to one of 
those universal longings and aspirations of man which the Son of Man came to 
answer and fulfil and exalt. In Him we should indeed have expected to find lasting 
and complete provision for spiritual appetites, which He knew to be in man because 
they were implanted by Him. If S. Paul could be reasonably supposed to have 
realised acutely this active hungering of the human soul, how much more would not 
his Lord be aware of it, and how is it unlikely that on the last night of His earthly 
sojourn, after long preparation, He should then and there provide that in the Church 
founded upon His Apostles there should be a never-failing means of satisfying these 
deep spiritual yearnings common to humanity? That the Lord did so, S. Paul said he 
heard from the Lord Himself. 


C. NOTE ON MR WRIGHT'S VIEW OF S. JOHN VI 


The very plain and direct interpretation of Jn 6 adopted in this Essay is opposite 
to a view advocated by Mr Arthur Wright almost as an oditer dictum in the preface to 
his Synopsis of the Gospels’. 

Mr Wright goes further than to find in Jn 6 the institution of a sacrament: he 
considers that its eucharistic language would have been “absolutely without mean- 
ing, if the Eucharist had not been already in common use.” The recognition of the 


1 4 Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, Arthur Wright, Macmillan, 1896: compare also Mr Wright’s 
examination of Dr Gardner’s tract in Chap. xiii of his: Some New Testament Problems, Methuen, 1898. 
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Lord at supper by the two disciples at Emmaus is adduced in support of the 
position; the breaking of the bread is assumed to be “the Eucharist,” and, as “the 
rite would have had no significance for them,” because they were not present at 
the Last Supper, therefore the Eucharist, for this reason also, must have been insti- 
tuted earlier, say, at the first Passover at Jerusalem. S. Mark fell into the error of 
“blending two Suppers into one,” namely, the first Passover and the last Supper, for 
it is clear from S. John that the Last Supper was not the Paschal feast.” And con- 
firmation is discovered in S. Paul’s calling Christ ‘our Passover.” 

Mr Wright’s view needs weighty proof, for it must be considered a canon of rational 
criticism that no authority shall be assumed to have fallen into error without a reason- 
able amount of direct evidence to that effect. 

In the first place S. Luke is ‘not explicitly mentioned by Mr Wright. If the longer 
reading be adopted, for reasons given in Appendix A, there is to hand an account 
independent of the Marcan tradition, and corroborating its assignment of the occasion 
of the Institution to the eve of Christ’s death. The agreement of two separate streams 
of tradition upon a point against which there is absolutely no direct evidence,— 
S. John’s silence being explicable on another hypothesis than Mr Wright’s—cannot 
be lightly neglected. Further, S. Paul cannot be quoted against himself, for he 
expressly asserts that he received from the Lord that the Sacrament was instituted on 
the night of the betrayal. 

There is a contradiction between the Synoptic and Johannine Gospels as regards 
the date of the betrayal, and it may be understood that the latter corrects an error in 
the primitive Synoptic tradition. The Last Supper was most probably not paschal ; 
but whether it was paschal, anticipatory of the passover, or not paschal, matters little 
to the present argument. It is sufficient to observe that every canonical Account 
intertwines the Institution with the Betrayal: all alike are mistaken if Mr Wright 
is not. 

A double difficulty arises in the way of accepting Mr Wright’s conclusions about 
the supper at Emmaus. In the first place, the taking, blessing, breaking, bestowing of 
the bread, do not stamp the meal as an “ Eucharist,” unless the feedings of the multi- 
tudes were Eucharists, for in them the same ritual was observed,—and this seems to be 
directly contrary to the Lord’s words: the food they received was Bpdots 7 amoAdupery : 
He bade them strive rather after the Bpdots 7 pévovea eis Coy aidvoy, which He would 
give them some time in the future. To understand in a perfectly satisfactory manner 
the incident at Emmaus no more is needed than the recorded use of characteristic 
words and gestures by the Lord whenever He presided at table. 

That the language of Jn 6 would be quite unintelligible if the Eucharist had not 
been instituted some time before, is a matter of opinion. Many of the disciples are 
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reported to have found in their Lord’s words an invincible stumbling-block : the words 
were hard to understand and harder still to believe. To the outer circle of hearers, 
debating how He could give them His Flesh to eat, it was an amazing paradox. To the 
inmost circle even, Christ had occasion to say: “ Will you also go away?”—Thus the 
very unintelligibleness of the teaching proves that the Eucharist was not yet instituted. 
Had the Eucharist been already instituted, all would have been comparatively clear. 
Had the Lord identified bread and wine with His Flesh and Blood, the most simple- 
minded would have seen how He could give them His Flesh to eat, although they 
might not sound all the depths of the Divine Mystery. Instead of this, many of His 
disciples “went backward and walked no more with Him,” 

On these grounds, apart from considerations of a more positive character, Mr 
Wright’s view cannot claim acceptance. The old view is preferable still, that the 
Vital Discourse is general and theoretical and promissory, and the Lord’s Supper 
specific and practical and secured. The one is the preparation of the soil, the other 
the tree of life planted therein. 


D. NOTE ON THE AGAPE 


Except for a doubtful reference in the second Epistle of S. Peter the agape is 
mentioned but once in the New Testament: S. Jude speaks of “reefs in your agapae, 
feasting with you,” in allusion, evidently, to the abuse of a social meal. ‘There is 
nothing apparent by which it may be further characterised, either here or in the only 
other explicit reference’ before 180 A.D. 

The doubtful reference may be shortly dismissed. If reference there be, nothing 
more is contributed to the little that is deducible from S. Jude’s words. The reading 
éyarats is supported only by B and the Versions ; and it seems most probable that the 
editor of the Epistle, having that of S. Jude before him, substituted for dyamas the 
colourless word darais because he did not care to allude specifically to the love-feasts. 
The close resemblance to the earlier Epistle led.doubtless to the correction of dmarats 
to dyamais in the later, and again, in some codices, to the correction of dyaras to 
darais in the earlier: or the variations may be accidental. 

The abuses deplored by S. Jude in such vigorous terms were the seeds of decay in 
the agape. It was an outward sign of Christian love, which had its prototype not in 
the Last Supper but in the Feedings of the Multitudes. 


1 In one of the Epistles of Ignatius: see above, pp. 61, 63. The Letter of Pliny may afford some 
slight grounds for surmise. -It seems unprofitable to speculate on such a meagre basis of fact. There 
is considerable material beyond A.D. 180, and this has been examined by Dr Keating, 7%e Agape and 
the Eucharist, 1g0t. 
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E. NOTE ON THE EUCHARISTIC SECTIONS OF THE DIDACHE 


The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth paragraphs of the seventh book of the Afostolic 
Constitutions run as follows’. Noteworthy additions to, and divergences from, the 
Didache are printed in spaced type, and redactions or quotations are printed in 
thick type: 

Ap Co vii25 TViveo@e 8¢ ravrore edxdpicror, ws miotol Kal edbyvoipoves SodAot- 
mepl pev TiS Eixapirrias ovrw Aéyovres* Evyxapiorotpéy Lor, Idrep ajpav, imp ris Luis, 
js éyvdépiras rjpiv Sa “IHZOY rod [aiSds Lov, dc ov Kai ta mdvra érotyoas Kal tov dAwv 
mpovocis, Ov Kal adwéatethas éri cwrypia TH ywetepa yevéerOar advOpwrov, dv 
kal ouvexupynoas tabeiv cal arobaveiv, dv kal avactyoas evddxynoas doédoat 
kal éxa@ioas éx Segidv Sov, d¢ ob cal éernyyeihw yyiv tHv dvdoracw tév 
vexpa@v. Xv, Aéerora mavroxpdrop, Océ aiwvie, domep iv TodTo Sieckopmicpévoy Kal cvvaxty 
éyévero els dpros, ottw cuvdyayé Lov tiv “Exxdyolay amd trav mepdrov tis yas els Ziv 
Baowhelav. “Ere edxapiorotperv, Larep nuav, vrép rod riemlov Aipatos IH SOY 
Xpiorod tod éxxvbévtos trip yudy Kal Tod Tiplov Suparos, od kai avtitvTa 
tatta éritehotpev, Adrod dratagapévov ypiv catayyéAXev Tov Airod Odva- 
tov: && Avbrod ydp Zor (xy Sivapis) Kal 7 SdEa els rods alavas: dpurjv. Mndds 8 éobiérw 
é aitav tay GpuyTwv, GA povor ot PeParticpévor cis TOY TOD Xptorod Oavarov. 
Ei 8€ ris duvnros Kpvwas éavrov petaraBy, xpiwa aiwviov dayerat, ote py Ov 
tis eis Xptordv wiotews petéAaBev dv od Oéemis, eis Tipwpiav éavtod: ei 
8€ tis kata dyvo.ay petara Bot, todTov TUXLOV GTOLXELWoaYTES PURTATE OTWS 
py Katadpovytys €&érAGou 

26 Merd 8 tiv perarynwiv otras edxapioticare: Eixapiorroipéy Zor, 6 Meds xal 
Tlat7p IHZOY rod Swripos yuay, tmp rod dylov dvoparss Lov, ov Kareckryvaras ev 
piv, Kal imp tis yvooews Kal mlotews Kal aydmrys Kal dbavactas, as cowKas rjptv Sa “IHZOY 
tov IlaiSds Lov. Zi, Aéowora mavroxpdrop, 6 Meds trav dAwv, ketiwas TOV KOopoV Kal Td 
év airG b¢ Adrod, cal vopov karepitevoas ev tais Wuyais yudv, Kal Ta mpos peTadnw 
mpoevtpérioas avOpuros: 6 Meds tav aylwy kal auéurrov watépwv ypav, ABpaap 
kal ‘Ioad« kat “laxw8, trav muotdv SovAwy ov: 6 Suvards Ocds, 6 migtds Kai adAnOuvds 
kai awevdys év trais éwayyediars: 6 amooteidkas eri ys IHXOYN tov 
Xpicrov Xov dvOpwroas cvvavactpadjvat ws avOpwrov, @edv dvra Adyor 
kat av@pwrov, kai thv mAavnv mpdpprlov avedetv: Adbrds cal viv d¢ Advrod 
pyycOnr. THs dylas Zou ’Exkdyolas ravrys, vy meptemougow TO Tipiw Aipate rod 
Xpicrod Zov, xai picar Avriy dad waytds rovnpod Kal teelwrov Adriy év ry dydary Lov 
kai 7H GAnGeia Sov, xal cwdyaye tdvras yas es my Biv Bacidelav, iv rrolparas Avry. 
Mapdy d0d- doawa ro Yio AaBlS, eiAoynuévos 6 épxdpevos ey dvdpar. Kupiov, Meds 


? Adapted from The Teaching of the Apostles, J. Rendel Harris, 1887, pp. 30—31. 
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Kipios 6 éridavets npiv év capki: Et ns dyvos, mporepyécdw: el 8€ Tis ov tori, 
ywkow 8d peravolas. “Emurpémere 8 kui trols pea Burépors tyadv edxapioreiv. 

The Eucharistic prayers of the Didache are reprinted below with Johannine 
references following the words or phrases illustrated: Evxaptotrodpév Sou (Apoc 
11”), atep (Ev. passim) jpav, Urép THS ayias apmédov (Ev 15!) Aaveid (Apoc 22") 
Tod watdds Sov, ys éyvwpioas (Ev 15", 17%) yuiv da “IHSOY rod Marddés (non Joh) 
Sov: Sol 7 ddéa eis rods aidvas (Apoc 1°, 5%). 

Evyxapirrotpév Sor, Marep pdr, vrép tis Cwijs (Ev 3°, 6% ® 4, 10”, 17%, Apoc 21°, 
1 Ep 1°, e¢ passim) xai yvioews,...Qomep jv todro To KAdopa (Ev 6%") d:reoxop- 
muopeévov (Ev 11%) érdvw trav dépéwv Kat cuvaxbev eyévero Ev (Ev 177), ovrw 
cvvax6yrw (Ev 11) Sov 7 "ExxAnoia dé tév wepdtwv tis yas eis THY Sav BaotAciav- 
6re Sod eoriv y Soka cat 4 dvvapes (Apoc 4", 5”, 19') dia “IH SOY Xpicrod eis rods 
aldvas (add trav aidvwv, Apoc passim). 

Eiyapiotodpev So, Warep adyre (Ev 17"), brép tod dyiov ’Ovdpards Sov, ob kare 
oxyvecas (Ev 14, Apoc 21°) é tats xapdiars yudv, Kal brép tis yvwoews Kal ricTews 
cat ddavacias (non Joh), Hs éyvopiras yyiv dia "THSOY rod Maidds Sov’...3¥, A€orora 
mavtoxpadtop (Apoc 11”, cit supra), éxticas 7a mavra (Apoc 4") evexev rod *Ove- 
pards Sov, tpopyv (semel) te xal wordy (non Joh) E&wxas trois advOpwros cis awoAaVE LV 
(non Joh) iva Sor ebxaprrncwow, ypiv d& éxapiow mvevpariciy tpodyv Kal wordy Kat 
lonv alwviov (plus g vicies) dia tod adds Sov: rpd wavtwv edxapiorodpev Sou ore 
Svvards ef Sv-...MvyoOnri, Kipue, rijs “ExxAnoias Sov rod picacbar Airyy ad mavtés 
movnpod (Ev 17%:  Orat Dom) xat reXercdoar (Ev 17%, 1 Ep 4", e¢ al) Adri ev rH 
ayamn (Ev 13, ef seg) Sov, cal ovvagov Airiy ard trav tecodpwv avénwr, THY dytacbetoav 
(Ev 17%», Apoc 22") eis tiv Szjv BactAciav, qv yroipacas (Ev 14%*, Apoc 21°) Airy-... 
*ENOerw xapis (Ev 14% e¢ al) wat rapeArOerw 6 Kdapos ovT0s (1 Ep 2”). ‘Qoavva 
TG @eG Aaveid. Ei tis dytds (Apoc 22” e¢ passim) éorw, épxéoOw (Apoc 22”): & tis 
ovk éort, petavocitw. Mapav aba (Apoc 22”). *Apnv. 

It is hoped that these materials may prove useful in the further examination of the 
Eucharistic witness of the Didache. It has already been mentioned that the Didache 
seems never to quote from the third Gospel where that differs from the first, and its 
quotations from the common matter of the Gospels according to SS. Matthew and 
Luke are, with a single exception, closer to the former than to the latter. There 
can be little doubt that the first Gospel was familiar to the compilers of the 
Didache, and of the Synoptists probably that alone. It would be interesting to find 
further traces of the influence of the first Gospel otherwise than in the way of direct 
quotation. 
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